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PEEFACE. 

I HAVE been frequently ui^ged to give a popular 
abridgement of my History qf the Book qf Common 
Prayer, in a form which should be suited for use in 
schools, and for general readers. 

In compliance with these requests I have attempted 
in the following pages to trace the History of the Eng- 
lish Prayer-Book, and to supply to the English reader 
the general results, which in my larger work are accom- 
panied by more elaborate discussions, and references to 
authorities, and extracts from the Latin Service-Books 
of the Middle Ages, which are indispensable to the con- 
scientious clerical student. 

Recent wide-spread discussions and controversies con- 
cerning the Prayer-Book, and proposals for a further 
revision of its Offices, render the present time not in- 
appropriate for the publication of a work like the pre- 
sent. And I trust that my clerical brethren may find 
it a useful manual to assist their parishioners to a more 
intelligent use of the Forms of our Common Prayer. 
The cordial recognition which my larger work has met 
with, among those whose judgment upon these subjects 
is valuable, is naturally a source of great satisfaction to 
the author, and will be a guarantee for the accuracy of 
the statements given in these page^. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LITURGIES OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH, 

Justin Martyi's Account of the CJirUiian Worship in the 
Second Century — Form of Service used in the Fourth Cen- 
twry^The Greek, Roman, Ambrosian, Mozarahic, and GcU- 
Ucan Liturgies — The Euchxmstic Form of the early British 
Church — The Roma/n Ritual brought to England by Au- 
gustine — ITie English Ritual^ as settled by Augustine — Differ- 
ences "between the Ancient British Ritual and Augustin^s* 

THE construction of our English Book of Common 
Prayer can only be understood by a reference to 
the earlier forms from which it is derived. It is an in- 
heritance that has come down to us from the remote 
ages of Christianity ; originating in the Form of Wor- 
ship that was used by the Apostles, when the believers 
^continued stedfastly' in their 'doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.' These 
prayers gathered increase as time went on ; yet it ds^^s^ 
not appear that they were wntlen dsxcm^ ^^ ^%^«» '^'^ 
persecution; there is no record ot wxj whisa^ ^iKSaa 
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ritual books of the Christians by the heathen ; and the 
more sacred portions of the public service were con- 
cealed from all but communicants. 

The earliest account of the Service used in the 
Christian Church is that given by Justin Martyr (140), 
in his Apology for the Christians, addressed to the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius. He thus describes the first 
admission of a newly baptized convert to the communion 
of the faithful : 

'Wfe, then, after having so washed him who hath 
expressed his conviction and professes the faith, lead 
him to those who are called brethren, where they are 
gathered together, to make common prayers with great 
earnestness, both for themselves, and for him who is 
now enlightened, and for all others in all places, that 
having learned the truth we may be deemed worthy 
to be found men of godly conversation in our lives, and 
to keep the Commandments, that so we may attain to 
eternal salvation. When we have finished our prayers, 
we salute one another with a kiss. 

'After which, there is brought to that one of the 
brethren who presides, bread and a cup of wine mixed 
with water. And he having received them gives praise 
and glory to the Father of all things, through the name 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and gives thanks 
in many words for that God hath vouchsafed to them 
these things. And when he hath finished his praises 
and thanksgiving, all the people who are present express 
their assent, saying, Amen, which in the Hebrew 
tongue implies. So be it. The President having given 
thanks, and the people having expressed their assent, 
those whom we call deacons give to each of those who 
are present a portion of the bread which hath been 
blessed, and of the wine, mixed with water ; and carry 
some away for those who are absent And this food 
Jg called hy ub the Eucharist... 
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'And on the day which is called Sunday* there is 
an assembly in one place of all who dwell either in 
towns or in the country; and the memoirs of the 
Apostles or the writings of the Prophets are read, as 
long as the time permits. Then, when the reader hath 
ceased, the President delivers a discourse, in which he 
reminds and exhorts them to the imitation of all these 
good things. We then all stand up together, and put 
forth prayers. Then, as we have already said, when we 
cease from prayer, bread is brought, and wine, and 
water: and the President in like manner offers up 
prayers and praises with his utmost power ; and the 
X>eople express their assent by saying. Amen. The. 
consecrated elements are then distributed and received 
by every one ; and a portion is sent by the deacons to 
those who are absent.' 

Comparing this account with the notices of the 
Lord's Supper in the New Testament, it may be ob- 
served that considerable alterations had taken place 
in the mode of celebration. The Eucharist was now 
entirely distinct from the common meal. 

Comparing it also with the full Liturgies of a some- 
what later period, we notice as yet no signs of a written, 
or indeed of a settled ritual, either for the prayers and 
Scripture lessons, or for the Eucharistic solemnity. 

It may be reasonably argued, however, that the con- 
Becration of the elements, by which, they became no 
longer 'common bread and wine,' was effected in some 
well-known, well-remembered form of prayer and thanks- 
giving. We can hardly conceive that the Liturgies of 
the third and fourth centuries were then composed; the 
differences would have been greater in the usages of 
widely separated churches : the uniformity which runs 
through these venerable reliques of primitive GbrU»tv- 
anity points rather to a common oTigwi ycl ^ xcisst^ x^v~ 
mote antiquity. It has been argaed \XiiaX* VJiaa h:^'?^^'' 
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composed a Liturgy^ a form in which they celebrated 
the Holy Communion : but without asserting so much 
as this, which from the scarcity of documents of that 
age is incapable of proof, we may allow that the Apo- 
stles used some form of sound words ; that they did, 
what they had seen their Lord do : and the testimony 
of Christian antiquity agrees in this at least, that they 
recited the words of institution, and the Lord's Prayer ; 
and from their age downwards some Form, some Li- 
turgy, was always used in every branch of the Catholic 
Church. Additions were made to this Form as time 
went on. Epistles, Gospels, Anthems, Commemorations 
of Saints and Martyrs; each addition Increasing the 
solemnity of the Service. And thus we are able to give 
a tolerably distinct account of the form of service used 
in the Church in the fourth century : reading of Scrip- 
ture, mingled with psalmody, was followed by a sermon : 
then, the hearers and unbelievers being dismissed, there 
followed a bidding prayer, and a collect, for the cate- 
chumens ; then, after the catechumens were dismissed, 
a bidding prayer and collect for those possessed by evil 
spirits ; and after they were dismissed, prayers for the 
candidates for baptism, and lastly for the penitents. 
Then the Missa, or Eucharistic Service of the Faithful, 
began with certain prayers ; and after the priests' wash- 
ing their hands, and the kiss of peace, the deacons 
brought the gifls of the people to the bishop, to bo 
placed on the altar ; and he then commenced the prayer 
of oblation and of consecration, including a recitation 
of the words of institution, 'Who, in the same night in 
which He was betrayed, &c.' and concluding with the 
Lord's Prayer; and then he proceeded with the admi- 
nistration of the elements. 

It is difficult, on any other supposition, to account 

for the existence of these Liturgies. For neither can 

¥re trace their e^toblifibment to any caaona of Councils \ 
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nor can we name any Church in which they were not 
observed : the differences which exist in them are only 
snch as we should expect to find, when the Bishop, and 
more especially the Patriarch, had authority to arrange 
the public Service of the people within each diocese : 
and, as we pass on to a more historic period, we not only 
find this uniformity of Sernce existing in all its main 
features throughout the Christian world, but we are able 
to trace the changes that were successively introduced. 

Thus we have five Greek Liturgies, of an acknow- 
ledged venerable antiquity; the earliest bearing the 
name of St Clement, the others called St James's, St 
Mark's, St Chrysostome's, and St Basil's. We have also 
the old Roman Liturgy ; such as it was used by Popes 
Leo (440), Gelasius (492) and Gregory the Great (590). 
There is also the Ambrosian rite (374), which was main- 
tained for several centuries in the Church of Milan, and 
is still used once a year. That called the Mozarabic, or 
the ancient national Liturgy of Spain, has a groundwork 
coeval with the introduction of Christianity into that 
country. The Galilean, which follows the Eastern Litur- 
gies more closely than the Roman Use, may be traced 
mth much probability to the second century. 

The Galilean Liturgy began with an Anthem, followed 
by a prefatory Exhortation, and a Collect. Then the 
Anthem, *Holy, holy, holy,' followed by the Canticle 
' Benedlctus. Then came Lessons from the Prophets 
and the Apostolic writings ; after which the Hymn of 
the Three Children was sung. Then the Gospel was 
read, and the people gave the response (still continued 
by tradition in the English Church), * Glory be to Thee, 
O Lord.' Then, after the Sermon, the appointed Pray- 
ers were said by a deacon for the hearers and catechu- 
mens. After their dismission, the bread and wine were 
brought in, and an oblation of them m'ad<^^^\s\!^ ^ss^^as^- 
them was sung, answering to tliafc caJ^^a^ ^^e^ OffexXoT-tt 
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in later times. Then the list of saints and Christian 
worthies was read from the Diptychs, or folding boards, 
on which they were written. This reading was followed 
by its proper Collect ; the kiss of peace, and its Collect ; 
and the Canon, which, in this Office, was very short. 
After consecration the bread was broken, and a portion 
dipped into the cup, while an anthem was smig. This 
was followed by a Collect, the Lord's Prayer, another 
Collect, and a Blessing. During Conmiunion an anthem 
was sung. Then one or two Collects were said, and the 
people were dismissed. 

This was probably the original form, according to 
which the early British Church celebrated the Holy 
Eucharist till the end of the sixth century. At that 
period, however, Christianity in this island had retired 
before the heathen Saxon invaders, and had found refugei 
in the wild districts of Wales and Cornwall, in the Scot- 
tish Hebrides, and in Ireland. 

In the year 597 Augustine landed in the Isle of 
Thanet, sent as a missionary to the Saxons from Pope 
Gregory the Great. There is no doubt that he brought 
with him the Ritual which was at that time used at 
Rome ; and that, on his journey through France, where 
he had stayed some months, he had become acquainted 
with the Galilean Ritual Accordingly, when he was 
allowed to worship with the Frankish Queen Bertha, and 
to baptize King Ethelbert in the old church of St Martin 
in the outskirts of Canterbury, and to settle the Form 
of Service for his Saxon converts, we find that he had 
doubts what that form should be. These doubts arose 
from the ecclesiastical circumstances of the island, and 
from the fact that communion with the Roman Church 
did not interfere with the power of national Churches, 
or indeed of individual bishops, to arrange their Ritual. 

It is certain that the entire Roman Ritual was never 
nsed in England so long as the Church of England was 
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in communion with Rome. Pope Gregory allowed Au- 
gustine, now made Archbishop, to choose either the 
Roman or the Gallicau Form, or to select what he 
thought most suitable from the various Forms used in 
the Catholic Church. The result was that Augustine 
followed the principle upon which the Rituals of the 
Western Churches had been remodelled ; and taking 
for his groundwork the Form of Service then used in 
the South of France, and supposed to have been com- 
piled from Eastern sources by the monk Cassian, early 
in the fifth century, he introduced certain details which 
are referred to the Roman Ritual, as arranged by the 
Popes Gelasius and Gregory. 

This Ritual differed from that of the ancient British 
Church. And, although the differences appear only as 
points of discipline or of ceremonial observance, they 
were able to destroy all hope of communion between the 
two parties. The ecclesiastical quarrel revived the 
Anglo-Saxon hatred of the Britons ; and the story of 
the massacre of twelve hundred British clergy or monks 
is related with exultation even by the gentle and pious 
Bede. Sixty years after the death of Augustine, when 
the northern province of England had been converted, 
partly by the monks from Scotland, and partly by mis- 
sionaries from Canterbury, a synod met at Whitby, the 
convent of the famous abbess Hilda, to discuss these 
differences of usage. 

The chief difference was the period at which each 
party celebrated Easter. The old British Christians 
and the Irish and the Scottish followed the Asiatic rule 
of observing the Easter Festival on the same day as the 
Jewish Passover, on the 14th day of the moon, what- 
ever day of the week that might be ; while the Western 
Churches generally followed the rule observed at Rome, 
which had been sanctioned by the Nicene Gov^M^X-^XJca^ 
Easter Pay should be the S\mda."5 lo^iXowfiw^ ^^ ^:s^ 
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moon happening upon or next after the 21st day of 
March. This was more than a speculative question, 
which might be left to the varying arrangements of 
separate kingdoms or Churches. It was a practical 
evil, which hindered the most innocent social inter- 
course : so that while the Queen of Oswiu of Northum- 
bria was fasting with the utmost rigour on what in her 
Roman calendar was the commencement of Passion 
week, the king, her husband, was rejoicing in his Easter 
festival 



CHAPTER II. 

SERVICE BOOKS OP* THE MIDDLE AGES.' 

Varieties in the Service Books— Origin of the Uses— The Use of 
Sarwn—The Ritual Books — Arrangement of the Offices for 
the Seven Canonical Hours — The Breviary or Portifory— 
The Hours — Worship of the Early Chu/rch in the People's 
Language — Vernacular Glosses — The Primer in English. 

THE English Ritual, introduced by Augustine, became 
the form of Service generally used in the English 
dioceses. His influence and that of his successors would 
naturally tend to the maintenance and increase of the 
Roman features ; and the Council of Cloveshoo (747) 
sanctioned the obseifvance of the Roman Ritual. But 
this conformity had chiefly respect to the time of the 
observance of festivals, and the use of the Roman or 
Gregorian chant. It shows, however, that uniformity of 
Service, as we now understand it, did not exist : that 
changes were gradually introduced, tending towards the 
reception of the order of the Roman Church as distin- 
guished from the Old Galilean : and that these changes 
were not uniformly introduced in all the churches of the 
country; but that the bishops exercised their power 
within their several dioceses to order rites and ceremo- 
nies and prayers. Moreover the custom of a cathedral 
was not necessarily followed by all the churches, and 
still less by the monasteries, in the diocese. 

These varieties in the Service Books would naturally 
be multiplied with the increase of the books themselves.. 
There was no printing press from Yibk\i ^ ^unxs^^^ ^\ 
copies covdd he issued, exactly ai\Vkfi. "EaiOcLXiKi^ ^^^ 
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written, mostly upon vellum, by the hand of Sr sci 
who prepared it for the especial use of some partic 
church, carefully retaining the distinctive peculiari 
of the diocese, but introducing any varieties of cerei 
nial which had become the custom of the Church, 
for instance, in the parochial festival of the saint 
which the Church was dedicated. These remarks w 
explain the origin of the Uses^ mentioned in the origin 
Preface to the Book of Common Prayer, which is no 
the chapter in the Preface, entitled, ^Concerning th 
Service qf the Church^ ' And whereas heretofore (i. € 
previously to 1549) there hath been great diversity in 
saying and singing in churches within this realm ; some 
following Sali^mry Use, some Hertford Use, and some 
the Use of Bangor, some of York, some of Lincoln; 
now from henceforth all the whole realm shall have but 
one Use.' These we may consider as having been the 
principal varieties of Use, followed in the various parish 
churches. The several orders of monks had their own 
ritual. There were also other diocesan Uses: there w^ 
the Use of Exeter, Collegiate churches too had their 
Use : thus, Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter (1339), orders 
the divine office in his newly-founded church of St Mary 
at Ottery, to be performed by the canons according to 
the order which he had extracted for them from the 
Uses of Exeter and Sarum. There was also the Use of 
St PaiiCs, Some idea of the almost endless variety, in 
small particulars, to be found in different churches, will 
be seen in an order relating to Barking monastery in 
Essex (1390) : the Hours were said according to the 
Kule of St Benedict; while the Psdlter used was that 
according to the Course of the Roman Court, and Mass 
was said according to the Use of St Paul's. 

The most famous of these Uses was that of Salisbury, 
commonly called the Use qfSarum. It was a revision 
of the ritual books of the English Church, made about 
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1085 by Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury and Chancellor of 
England. At this time Norman ecclesiastics filled the 
best of the English bishoprics and abbacies : they brought 
into the country a new style of chanting invented by 
William of Fescamp. Abbot Thurstan (1083) attempted 
to force the monks of Glastonbury to use this chant ; 
and their resistance ended in tumult and bloodshed: 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle gives a piteous description 
of the violent treatment of the Saxon monks, who clung 
to the usages of their country, and of their monastery, 
which they regarded as the mother-church of their coun- 
try ; armed soldiers drove the monks from the chapter, 
and slew many of them in the church. It is supposed 
timt this outrage drew the attention of Bishop Osmund 
to the varieties of ritual used in the dijQTerent churches, 
and led him to revise all the Service Books, upon the 
occasion of opening his new cathedral. He collected 
together a body of clei*gy) learned and skilled in chant- 
ing ; and his care in regulating the Offices was so far 
successful, that his church became a model for others, 
and the Use of Sarum was wholly or partially followed 
in various parts of the kingdom, more especially in the 
south of England, 

The other Uses, however, guided the public service 
in their respective districts : these were small, perhaps, 
compared with the number of churches which followed 
the Use of Sarum, yet they continued till the great re- 
formation in the sixteenth century ; and the Books of 
the Use of York and of Hereford were of sufficient im- 
portance to be printed. 

We are so accustomed to our Prayer-Book, as con- 
taining, together with a Bible, every part of our Com- 
mon Public Worship, and indeed all the authorized Ser- 
vices, that the mention of Ritual Books may need ex- 
planation. The various Services were in i^ wsvs^aKSiR,^ 
in mBJoy hooka. The privilege of tSki© Eau^ ^^^YaiXiRst ^\£l- 
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braced the following (1544): 'the Masse booke, the 
Graile, the Hympnal, the Antyphoner, the Processyonall, 
the Manuel, the Porteaus, and the Prymer both in latine 
and also in english.' And the Act of Parliament (1549)» 
which ordered the old church-books to be abolished and 
extinguished, described them under the names of ' An^ 
tiphoners, Missals, Grayles, Processionals, Manuals, Le^ 
gends, Pies, Portuasses, Primers in Latin or English, 
Couchers, Journals, and Ordinals.' 

To understand this list of books we must considei* 
what would be required for the Full Service in the 
choir of a Cathedral ; and first, for the principal Service, 
called the Mass. In the earlier ages of the Church the 
office of the Eucharist was usually contained in four 
volumes. The Antiphonery or Graxhwly or Graile^ con- 
tained the portions to be sung by the choir. The Lee- 
tionary contained the portions read from the Epistles ; 
and the Text, or Evangelistary y contained the portions 
read from the Gospels. The book which contained the 
prayers of the Service was called the Sacramentary, 
This is known to have been revised by the Popes Leo, 
Gelasius, and Gregory. The volume was called the 
Missal perhaps in the eighth century. In later times 
The Missal contained all that the Priest required for 
'the service of the mass. 

The Ordinary and Canon, i. e. the fixed portion, was 
conveniently placed in the middle of the volume, pre- 
ceded by the variable portions, the Introit, Collect, 
Epistle, Gospel, &c. for the Sundays from Advent to 
Easter; after the Canon followed these portions for the 
remaining Sundays of the year ; then the similar parts 
of the Service for Saints' days, beginning with St An- 
drew; and the book ends with the proper Collects, &c. 
for certain occasional masses, such as ' in time of war,' 
' for peace,' * for the King,* * at a marriage,' &c. 

The Service^ corresponding to our Morning and Even^ 
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ing Prayer, required a Legend, coutaining the Lections 
read at the Matin Offices, whether taken from Scripture, 
homilies of the Fathers, or lives of the Saints : also an 
Antiphoner, containing the antiphons sung in the ser- 
vices of the Hours, arranged for the respective days 
and hours: it gradually collected other portions, the 
Invitatories, Hymns, Responses, Verses, i. e. the portions, 
arranged with musical notation, and sung in the service 
of the Canonical Hours. The Psalter, as a separate 
book according to the use of particular churches, con- 
tained the book of Psalms, divided into certain portions, 
so as to be sung through in the course of the week in 
the service of the Hours. The Ordinal regulated the 
service to be used at the Canonical Hours, and was gene- 
rally known about the fifteenth century as the Pica or 
Pie, It was an Index, or Table of Reference, written 
on a Koard, or a framed sheet, with every possible ab- 
breviation of words. * The number and hardness ' of its 
rules is mentioned in the Preface to the Prayer-Book 
(1549). By it the Priest was guided to the proper office 
for each day throughout the year, at least so far as any 
special commemorations introduced any changes in the 
Conmion Office of the day. 

These offices were arranged on the plan of Seven 
Services at the Seven Canonical Hours. We do not 
know at what early period these Hours of Prayer were 
settled in the Christian Church. The earliest daily 
Offices were Matins and Vespers. Services for other 
hours probably existed from an early period as private 
or household devotions. The Jewish hours of prayer 
would naturally be followed by the first converts. Ter- 
tullian (a.d. 200) calls the 3rd, 6th, and 9th, the Apo- 
stolical hours. The treatises called the Apostolical 
Constitutions {circ. 300), direct prayers to be offered 
at dawn, 3rd, 6th, 9th hours, evening oad CiO^JiL-^^^-^Jwssj^. 
In time o/pei^ecution, Chxistiaii «kaa^«:^)^^^ ^^x^V€^^ 
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At niglit ; and when the caose ceased, the practice was 
c(iD tinned in remembninoe of their sufferings, and in 
commemoration of the martyrs, until experience showed 
the danger of such meetings. Hence 'Noctums' (the 
nighUv MTvicc of psalmody, and reading, and prayer) 
became joined to * Lands' (the service of thanksgiving 
for the opening day) ; the whole service was called Ma- 
tins : and seven hoars were appointed for the Church's 
prayers, at dawn, and the 1st, 3rd, 6th, 9th, 11th, and 
12th hours of the day. The Eastern formularies are 
supposed to have been brought into Europe during the 
fifth and sixth centuries. At least, a definite date can- 
not be assigned to any entire Western system of Offices 
earlier than the time of Benedict {circ. 530) ; and about 
that period we fiud the churches of Rome and Milan, of 
France and Spain, completing their Ritual, differing 
from each other in many particulars, but all a(lopting 
the following scheme :— 

Norfurnt, or Matins; properly a night Service^ 
used before daylight, mostly with twelve Psalms read in 
course, and lessons more or fewer, afterwards fixed at 
three or nine : this service being immediately followed, 
at daybreak, by 

Laudit, with fixed Psalms and Canticles. 

Primly or first hour, a later momng s^rioe, with 
fixed Psahns. 

Tieroe, or third hour, at 9 a.m. ; 

Seofty or sixth hour, at noon ; 

N(m^ <ir ninth hour, at 3 P.1I. ; 
an wMi fixed Psalms. 

Vmpe0% <r Htening service, with four or five Psalms 

nMMl in «MH^ and Canticle. 

^^ ^* ^^^,^ ^ service at bed-time, with fixed Psahns. 

^VAtW^MS of these Hours were called by oar Ang^ 

•■•WW^wws (cf re 1000), ohtsang, pnmesang, rai- 

W^^ mmnjs^g^ nooDBiiig, evcnsaas, and id^Xr 
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sang. They were called generally ' The Divine OflSce,' 
or 'The Canonical Hours;' and were formed with 
Prayers, and Psalms, and Hymns, and Canticles, with 
Lessons out of Scripture, and writings of the Fathers. 

The Book containing this course began to be called 
the Breviary towards the end of the eleventh century, 
when the ancient offices were arranged and shortened 
by the authority of Pope Gregory VII. (Hildebrand, 
1073—1086). In its full and settled state the Breviary 
contained the whole offices of the Canonical Hours 
throughout the year, arranged in order under their re- 
spective days, vnth rubrics directing to certain prayers 
and hymns and anthems which occurred frequently, and 
to the Psalter, which formed a portion of the volume. 
In England this Book was called the Portifory or Bre- 
viary according to the Use of the most famous church 
of Sarum^ or of York, as the case might be. Its com- 
mon English names were variously spelled, as Portfory, 
Forteau, Portuary, Portuis, Portuasse, Porthoos, Portas. 

For hundreds of years before the Reformation, these 
Offices had practically been formed into two, Matins and 
Vespers, or at the most into three Services. This had 
been the custom in the earliest age, and down to about 
the fourth century. And at the present time in the 
Greek Church, which recognizes eight canonical hours, 
prayers are actually for the most part said three times 
daily : Matins, Lauds, and Prime, by aggregation, early 
in the morning; Tierce, Sexts, and the Liturgy (Commu- 
nion Office), later ; Nones, Vespers, and Compline, by 
aggregation, in the evening. The worship also, prac- 
tically existing in the Roman Church, does not follow 
the seven-fold devotion of the Breviary Offices. Except 
in monastic bodies, indeed, the Breviary can hardly be 
called a Church book It is a book of clerical devotion. 
Matins is rarely heard, even in cathLedT^'&) «Y^efe\K> qs^gl 
\a^ festivals. The lesser Hours are uo\> oIWki 
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publicly, except in cathedrals, and then only in connec- 
tion with Mass. Vespers is the only popular Service 
out of all the yarious divisions of the Offices in the Bre- 
viary. 

There are two books which call for special remark in 
any account of the devotional books of the middle ages, 
particularly in connection with the history of our pre- 
sent Book of Common Prayer. These are The Hours, 
and The Prymer, 

The book, commonly known as The Hours, was in 
Latin. It originated in the intensified devotions of the 
early days of monasticism, which were not satisfied with 
the Services appointed for the Canonical Hours. The 
recitation of Psalms was carried to its utmost extent : 
sometimes as much as half the Psalter was repeated in 
the nocturnal office. Special services were also added 
to those of the Breviary, for greater devotion. Such 
were the Hours of the Holy Spirit, of the Blessed 
Trinity, of the Cross, and, the most complete of all, the 
Hours of the Blessed Virgin. This was commonly 
called the Little Office, and before the middle of the 
sixth century it received the papal authority to be said 
by certain orders of monks in addition to the Divine 
Offijce, The observance having gradually fallen away, 
it was restored, and the office itself revised, by Peter 
Damian (1056). This office was very much used by the 
laity ; and as prepared for them, the books did not com- 
monly contain the rules for the variations of the service 
on different days. It appears to have been held suffi^ 
dent and praiseworthy, if they recited the same office 
unvaried throughout the year. Being not so much a 
Service-book of the Church, as a compilation for the 
devotion of the people, the books, bearing this name, 
varied much in their contents. Sometimes it was a 
small volume, or a roll of vellum, containing only the 
Hours of the \ir^\ sometimea the Litany, and occa^ 
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aonal prayers were added; sometimes it was a con- 
siderable volume, aud contained also the Office of the 
Bead, the Penitential Psalms, and various offices, hymns, 
and prayers. Sometimes English prayers are mingled 
with the Latin, or English devotional poems arc attached 
to the Psalms. Many copies of tliis favourite boo^ 
exist in manuscript, and in printed editions : some of 
the manuscript volumes are most beautifully illumi- 
natedy with scroll-work, and initial letters, and with 
miniatures and armorial bearings of the owners, pictures 
of the life and sufferings of our Blessed Lord, of the 
saints and martyrs, or pictures descriptive of the offices, 
such as of Psalmody, or of the Vigils, or Burial. 

It will be noticed that English forms of prayer are 
sometimes found in these Latin books of devotion for 
the people. 

The fact is, that the craving for a Service which the 
people could understand has ever been felt. Hence in 
the modem Boman Church, a number of vernacular 
forms of worship, litanies, hymns, prayers, outside of 
the regular offices, and not altogether in harmony with 
them, have accumulated, and are encouraged, to satisfy 
the popular feeling. So that, our English Reformers, in 
the sixteenth century, acted on a clear and popular 
principle in making the whole ritual of the Church 
at once vernacular and congregational. We also find, in 
the period preceding the Reformation, an ever increas- 
ing quantity of forms of worship and of private devo- 
tion put forth in the mother-tongue. Not that it was a 
new thing ; but a gradual return to the custom of primi- 
tive times. The worship of the early Church was in 
the people's language— whether Greek or Latin: and 
these continued in use, as sacred languages, when they 
ceased to be vernacular. Still, portions were given to 
the people in their own tongue. There is an interesting 
account of public worship in the n^aXiWe \A)\\^<& %s£kKn^^ 

•1 
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the Morayian converts of Methodius in the ninth cen- 
tury. In our own country, Venerable Bede (died 735) 
translated the Creed and the Lord's Prayer : and King 
Alfred (848 — 901) caused many vernacular glosses on 
the Scriptures and the Service-books to be undertaken. 
There are still remaining in manuscript many short 
expositions of the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments; to which are often added the 
seven Works of Mercy, the seven Sacraments of Grace, 
the two Precepts of tJie Gospel, and such like. These 
early manuals received gradual additions in successive 
ages, — ^the office of the Virgin, the penitential psalms, 
the litany, the dirge,-runtil we find it in the fifteenth 
century, as a well-lmown book of private devotion, under 
the name of Tlie Prymer. It was in English, or in 
English and Latin, and sometimes in Latin with occa- 
sional portions in English. The title was ' This Prymer 
of Salisbury use,' or ' The Prymer both in English and 
Latin,' or ' The Prymer set forth by the King's Majesty 
and his Clergy.' Mr Maskell has printed an early copy 
of this interesting book, from a manuscript belonging to 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, in the second 
volume of Monumenta Ritualia : and Dr Burton has 
reprinted the famous Prymer of King Henry VIII. 
(154S), in a volume entitled 'Three Primers put forth 
in the Beign of Henry VIII.' A comparison of the 
contents of these two books which are printed on the 
next page, will shew that The Prymer was known to 
contain certain set prayers and offices, and that, for 150 
years preceding the Reformation, and probably for a 
much longer period, it was the book authorized by the 
English Church for the private devotion of the people. 
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Ckmtents qfthe Prymer {circ 1400). 

Matins and Hours of our Lady. 
Eyensong and Compline. 

The yii. penitential Psalms [Ps. vi^ xxxii., xxxviiL, 
ILy di., cxxx^ and cxliii] 

The XY. Psalms [Ps. cxx— cxxziy.] 

The Litany. 

Placebo and Dirige [the Office of the Dead}. 

The Psalms of Commendation [Ps. cxiz.]. 

Pitter noster. 

Ave Maries 

Creed. 

The Ten Commandments. 

The seven deadly sins. 

Contents qfthe Primer (1545). 

A Pre&oe made by the King's most excellent Ma- 
jesty unto his Primer Book. 

The Contents of this Book. 

The Calendar. 

The Bong's Highness' Injunction. 

The Prayer of our Lord. 

The Salutation of the Angel to the Blessed Yicgm 
Mary. 

The Creed, or Twelve Articles of the Christian 
Faith. 

The Ten Commandments of Almighty God. 

Grace before Dinner. 

Grace after Dinner. 

Grace before Supper. 

Grace after Supper. 

The Matins. 

The ^ours. 
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The Even Song. 
The Complene. 
The Seven Psalms. 
The Litany and Suffrages. 
The Diriga 
The Commendations: 

The Psalms oi the Passion [Ps. xxii., Ixix., Ixxxviii., 
iL, and lix.]. 

Prayers of the Passion of our Saviour Christ. 
jDertain godly prayers for sundry purposes. 

Use was made of this well-known name in the time 
of Henry VIII. to attempt the circulation of a similar 
book, but with alterations shewing a greater advance in 
reformed doctrines than the King was willing to allow. 
Marshall published a Primer before 1530, in which he 
omitted the Litany, because of the invocations of saints 
which it contained; and another edition in 1535, in 
which he inserts the Litany with its invocations, adding, 
however, a warning against their very possible abuse. 
This book contains the offices for the hours of prayer: 
but a considerable portion of the volume is occupied 
with an exposition of Psalm li., and a harmony of the 
€k)spel-narrative of our Saviour's Passion. It has also 
a doctrinal instruction in the form of a dialogue between 
a father and his child. It contains the Dirge and Com- 
mendations; but with an admonition prefixed against 
prayer for the dead, and shewing the true meaning of 
the Psalms and Lessons read in that service. This book 
was strictly suppressed. 

In 1539, Hilsey, Bishop of Rochester, published a 
book more nearly resembling t?he Primer, and with a 
measure of authority. This was intended to introduce 
as much doctrinal improvement as Cromwell, the King's 
vicegerent in ecclesiastical matters, could then venture 
upoiL It baa ^the Abrogation of the Holy days/ and 
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'the Form of bidding of the beads,' which was most 
carefully ordered by Hem^, to omit all mention of the 
Pope, and to teach the people, by continual repetition, 
that the King was the supreme head immediately under 
God of all orders in the Church of England. Many of 
the psalms, anthems, lessons and hymns, are changed 
for others of more plain sentence : also a great number 
of the saints invoked in the Litany are omitted, accord-' 
ing to the Injunctions of 1536. Prayer for the dead is 
retained in the bidding of the beads, and in the Dirge ; 
but the Lessons of this service are changed for others, 
declaring the miserable state of man's life, the condition 
of the dead, and the general resurrection. The book 
follows three main divisions, Mth, prayer (the HourSy 
the fifteen meditations on Christ's Passion, called the 
XV. Cs, with the vii. and the xv. psalms, the Litany, &c.), 
and works ; concluding, after passages of Scripture upon 
the relative duties, with an extract from 2 Pet. ii., headed^ 
* The bishop of Rome with his adherences, destroyers of 
all estates.' This together with all preceding Primers 
was superseded in 1545 by King Henry's Primer, of 
which the contents have been given above, and which 
bears its authority on its title-page, as ' The Primer, set 
forth by the King's majesty, and his clergy, to be taught, 
leame(^ and read ; and none other to be used through- 
out all his dominions.' 



CHAPTER m. 

KING HENRY YIIL 

Progress of reformed opinions — English Version of the Bible — 
English Bibles set up in the churches — The Ritual Boohs or- 
dcred to be revised — ffoly Scripture read in English in the 
Public Service — Origin of the Litany — Cranmer*s revision of 
the English Litany. 

IN the latter years of Henry VIII. reformed opinions 
were making, steady progress. The effect of the 
change passing upon men's minds was seen not only in 
the continual changes of books intended for the devotion 
of the lay people. The old Church-books were brought 
under examination. So early as 1516 the Sarum Breviary 
was revised ; and in 1533 a carefully edited Missal of the 
use of Sarum was printed, with increased clearness of 
reference of all passages taken from Holy Scripture. 
At this time too began the grand movement of the age, 
which resulted in our English Bible, and the entire use 
of English in the Services of the Church. Tindal's New 
Testament had been printed about 1526, and 1530. In 
1534, the second year of Cranmer's archbishopric, the 
Convocation petitioned the King to authorize an English 
version of the Bible. No edition of any Ritual-book is 
known to have been issued for a few years subsequently 
to 1535 ; a fact which indicates a design on the part of 
Convocation to adapt the books to congregational uae^ 
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at least to the extent of having the portions of Scripture 
read in English. In 1535, Miles Coverdale's translation 
of the whole Bible appeared, dedicated to the King: 
and in the following year, 1536, Cromwell's Injunctions 
order one book of the whole Bible in English to be set 
up in some convenient place of every church, where the 
parishioners may most commodiously resort to the same, 
and read it. In 1537, the * Bishops' Book* was put forth 
by authority of Convocation, entitled *The godly and 
pious Institution of a Christian man.' In the same year 
the Bible, called Matthews' Bible, was printed under 
the care of John Rogers. In 1538 appeared, either 
separately, or attached to the Primers, 'the Epistles 
and Gospels* in English. In 1539, Bishop Hilsey pub- 
lished his Primer ; and Coverdale an edition of the New 
Testament under the name of Hollybushe. Also in 
April the whole Bible was issued, with an able Preface 
by Cranmer himself, and is therefore called * Cranmer's,' 
or * The Great Bible.* And in the same year Taverner's 
Bible was published, being another revision of Matthews' 
Bible. 

Now arose some confusion by reason of the diversity 
of translations ; so a proclamation was issued, Nov. 14, 
1539, forbidding all printers to print an English Bible, 
for five years, without special permission. May 6, 1541, 
a proclamation ordered that every parish, which had 
not yet provided a Bible, should not fail, before the 
feast of All Saints, to * buy and provide Bibles of the 
largest and greatest volume, and cause the same to be 
set and fixed* in the parish church. The price of the 
Bible was also fixed at 10*. unbound, or 12«. 'well and 
sufficiently bound, trimmed and clasped.* Feb. 3, 1542, 
the subject of diversity of translations was taken up by 
Convocation, and it was agreed that the Great Bible 
(Coverdale's of 1535, or Matthews' of 1537) should be 
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examined and amended ' according to that Bible which 
is commonly read in the English Church' (Cranmer's 
Great Bible, of 1539) : and, Feb. 14, 1542, it was pro- 
posed that the Church books (Portfories, Missals, and 
others) should be corrected, and reformed, and that the 
names of Popes, and of Thomas Becket, should be care- 
fully erased. A new edition of the Sarum Breviary was 
printed this year ; and it was determined that it should 
be used throughout the province of Canterbury. In the 
following year, on the assembling of Convocation, the 
Archbishop was able to announce that it was the King's 
pleasure ' that all mass-books, antiphoners, portuises in 
the church of England should be newly examined, cor- 
rected, reformed, and castigated from all manner of 
mention of the bishop of Rome's name, from all apocry- 
phas, feigned legends, superstitious oraisons, collects, 
versicles and responses ; that the names and memories 
of all saints, which be not mentioned in the Scripture or 
authentical doctors, should be abolished and put out of 
the same books and calendars; and that the Services 
should be made out of the Scriptures, and other authen- 
tic doctors.' Hereupon it was ordered that the exami- 
nation and correction of the said books of Service should 
be committed to the bishops of Sarum and Ely, taking 
to each of them three of the lower house, such as should 
be appointed for that purpose : but this * the lower house 
released,' ' a gentle refusal to have anything to do there- 
in,' as Strype observes upon this passive resistance of 
the clergy to the proposed reformation. It was ordered 
also, that every Sunday and holy day throughout the 
year, the curate of every parish church, after the Te 
Deum and Magnificat, should openly read unto the 
people one chapter of the New Testament in English, 
without exposition ; and when the New Testament was 
read over, then to begin the Old. 
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By this order of Convocation a first and most im- 
portant step was taken towards a reformation of the 
Bitual by introducing the reading of Holy Scripture in 
English into the Public Service of the Church. The 
way was thus prepared for the further substitution of 
English for Latin in the prayers. 

The first change in this respect was made in the 
Litany. 

This peculiar form of supplication is traced to veiy 
early times. In the Apostolical Constitutions, the Dea- 
con bids the prayer, or names the subjects of petition, 
and the people answer to each, Lord^ have mercy. About 
the fourth century, the word Litany came to be espe- 
cially applied to solemn processions of the clergy and 
people ; the service, however, consisting chiefly, if not 
entirely, of singing hymns. At Constantinople, in the 
time of Chrysostome (398), the Arians, not being allowed 
to use the churches within the city, assembled in the 
porticoes, and sung their heretical hymns through great 
part of the night, and at dawn of Saturday and Sunday 
"went through the city and out of the gates to their place 
of worship, singing antiphonally all the way. Chrysos- 
tome, fearing that his people might be induced by these 
processions to join the Arians, established them on a 
more splendid scale ; and by the help of the Empress 
Eudoxia silver crosses were provided bearing wax-lights, 
which were carried in the processions of the orthodox. 
Afterwards the procession was joined with fasting and 
prayers, and was used for special supplications in any 
time of peculiar distress. 

There is, however, no trace of such forms of prayer 
in the Western Churches before the fifth century. It is 
probable that the word Litany, the Kyrie eleisoUy and 
Processions — ^the form and great part of the substance 
of these Oriental prayers — ^were received in the West 
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early in that century ; and at first, the place at the be- 
ginning of the Litany, afterwards occupied by the invo- 
cations of numerous saints, was filled up with a frequent 
repetition of the form Kyrie eleison. We find this 
custom in the time of Gregoiy the Great. An ancient 
Bitual of the Roman Church ordered Kyrie ekison^ 
Christe eleigon, and Kyrie eleison, to be each repeated 
one hundred times in a processional Litany. From this 
circumstance the Kyrie eleison was called the Litany,-^ 
a name which we still retain, calling the same form of 
words, Lord, have mercy upon us; Christ, have mercy 
upon us; Lord, have m^rcy upon us, the Lesser Litany. 
Besides these invocations, the Service during the pro- 
cession, in the time of Gregory, consisted in chanting a 
number of Anthems. And it was thus, as Bede relates, 
that Augustine and his company of missionaries entered 
Canterbury, chanting a Litany, which was one of the 
anthems appointed by Gregory to be sung in the pro- 
cession of the Greater Litany. 

The appointment of Litanies on fixed days in every 
year is due to Mamertus, bishop of Yienne in Gaid 
{eirc. 460). They had been used chiefly as special sup- 
plications for rain or for fair weather : but on the occa- 
sion of some calamities in his diocese, Mamertus ap- 
pointed solemn Litanies, or Rogations, to be yearly 
observed on the three days preceding the feast of the 
Ascension. These were soon called Hhe Bogation-days,* 
being the only days which were yearly set apart for 
such a Service. Their observance was soon received 
throughout Gaul, and from thence passed into England. 
The Great Litany of St Mark's day, instituted by Gre- 
gory the Great (590) on the occasion of a pestilence in 
Rome, was also received in this country by the Council 
of Cloveshoe (747). 

The Service used during the procession at Rogations 
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appears to have consisted chiefly of Psalmody or anthems, 
collects being said at different churches or stations. 
The next feature was the repetition of Kyrie eleison : 
and this was called the Litany, as was also the proces- 
sion itself. About the eighth century, the invocations 
of saints were introduced into the Churches of the 
West ; and then this portion was called the Litany. 

Besides the solemn Rogation-days, Litanies were 
said in the English Church on the week-days during 
Lent, the invocations being varied on each day through- 
out the week. 

The Litany had been in the hands of the people in 
their own tongue in the Primer, certainly for a hundred 
and fifty years before the reformation of the Service- 
books in tlie sixteenth century. This old English Litany 
was revised by Cranmer, who had also before him the 
litany, formed from the same ancient model, which had 
been prepared by Melancthon and Bucer (1543) for Her- 
mann, the Archbishop of Cologne. The chief alteration 
consisted in the omission of the long list of names of 
saints, which had gradually been inserted in the Western 
litanies ; although Cranmer as yet retained three clauses^ 
after the invocations of the Trinity, — 

* Saint Mary, mother of God, our Saviour Jesu Christ, 
pray for us. 

' All holy angels, and archangels, and all holy orders 
of blessed spirits, pray for us. 

* All holy patriarchs, and prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
confessors, and virgins, and all the blessed company of 
heaven, pray for us.' 

With this exception our English Litany was set forth 
for public use by conunand of Henry VIII. (June 11, 
1544) in its present form, and very nearly in its present 
words. The well-known phrase, which distinguishes our 
Prayer-Book, is used in the preface to this Litany: 
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Cranmer writes, — ^ it is thought convenient in this Com- 
mon Prayer of procession {i, e. supplication) to have it 
set forth and used in the vulgar tongue, for stirring the 
people to more devotion/ — showing his desire to make 
the Public Service of the Church congregational, and to 
root out superstitious forms of devotion, so far as the 
tyrannical temper of his Master would allow, who was 
entirely Romanist in doctrine, though opposed to the 
authority of the Pope. 



CHAPTER IV. 

KING EDWARD YL 

The Epistle and Oospel read in English — Mestoration of the 
Cv/p to the lay-people — The Order of the Communion, 1548 
— The First English Book of Common Prayer — Names of the 
Compilers — Differences between the first Prayer Booh and 
that now in use — The Matins and Evensong compared with 
the Offices in the Primer — The Lessons — Visitation Articles, 
1549 — Progress of the more extreme reformers — Controversy 
about Altars, and Vestments •^- Bishop Hooper — Foreign 
refugees in England — Bucer and Martyr — TTie Second 
Prayer Book, 155a — The great doctrinal alteration — Perse- 
cution under Queen Mary — The Troubles at Frankfort. 

ON the accession of Edward VI. (Jan. 28, 1547), the 
first progressive measure .towards reformation was 
to provide scriptural instruction for the people, that 
should be independent of the opinions of the parish 
priests, by the publication of the first Book of Homilies, 
to be read in the Churches on Sunday, and a translation of 
the Paraphrase of Erasmus on the Gospels and Acts of 
the Apostles, to be studied by the clergy, and to be set 
np in the churches together with the great Bible. In- 
junctions and Articles of Enquiry were also issued with 
a royal Visitation in September, which renewed the 
orders of Henry against superstition and the pope ; and 
besides one chapter of the New Testament to be read 
at Matins, and at Evensong one chapter of the Old Tes- 
tament, on every Sunday and holiday, the significant 
direction was now added, that the Epistle and Gospel 
at>h]gh mass should be read in En^i^Yu 
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In issuing these orders, the royal council acted 
under the authority of the late King's will, and the 
statute which gave to a royal proclamation on eccle- 
siastical affairs the same authority as an Act of Parlia- 
ment. But changes were now in prospect, which went 
far beyond the intentions of any preceding statute, 
and which therefore awaited the meeting of Parliament 
and Convocation in the beginning of November (1547). 
Among other matters relating to ecclesiastical law, the 
Lower House of Convocation now turned their atten- 
tion to reforms in the church service, and approved a 
proposal of the Archbishop for administering the Holy 
Communion to the people 'under both kinds, viz. of 
bread and wine.' The withdrawal of the Cup from the 
lay- communicants was one eflFect of a belief in transub- 
stantiation, which had grown up in the twelfth century ; 
the reason being that our. Blessed Lord existed so en- 
tirely and so indivisibly in either element that all who 
were partakers of the consecrated bread (the host) re- 
ceived therein His Body and His Blood. The resto- 
ration of the Cup to the lay-people, sanctioned by Con- 
vocation, was accepted by Parliament; and certain 
bishops and divines, associated with Cranmer, were 
assembled at Windsor in January, 1548, to prepare the 
Form of Service to be used in the administration. * The 
Order of the Communion' (1548), which was put forth 
by these Commissioners, was not a full Commimion Office, 
but an addition of an English form of Communion for 
the people to the Latin mass. In preparing those por- 
tions which did not exist in the Latin office, the book 
commonly known as Hermann's 'Consultation' was 
mainly followed. This book has been mentioned before, 
as furnishing hints for Cranmer's revision of the Litany. 
An English translation of it was printed in 1547, and 
again in 1548. Some portions of the Baptismal Services 
juBj be traced to this book. In the Order of Com- 
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munion, the idea and the subject-matter of the Exhor- 
tation, the Confession, and the Comfortable Words were 
taken from it. 

* The Order of the Communion ' was issued with a 
proclamation (March 8) ; and letters were sent (March 
13) from the Council to the bishops, requiring them to 
distribute the book through their dioceses in time for 
the curates to instruct themselves for the ministration 
of the Communion, according to the new order, at the 
coming festival of Easter; and to direct their clergy to 
use 'such good, gentle, and charitable instruction of 
their simple and imleamed parishioners, that there 
might be one uniform manner quietly used in all parts 
of the realm.' Some of the bishops, however, were 
backward in directing the use of the new form ; and 
many parish priests were so far from instructing their 
parishioners for their good satisfaction in the matter, 
that they laboured to excite them against the move- 
ment, and declared in their sermons that the real in- 
tention of the government was to lay a tax of half-a- 
crown upon every marriage, christening, and burial. 
Other preachers, and laymen too, had of themselves 
begun changes in their parish-churches, enterprising 
' to nm before authority.' To remedy these disorders, 
all preaching was forbidden by a proclamation (April 
24), except imder licence from the King, the Lord Pro- 
tector, or the Archbishop of Canterbury, and afterwards 
was more strictly prohibited by another proclamation 
(September 23), that the people might be the more 
ready to receive a most quiet, godly, and uniform order 
to be had throughout the realm. 

The * Order of the Communion ' had been published 
with all possible speed, and was meant only to serve 
until a more complete book could be prepared. The 
divines assembled at Windsor continued their work, 
and before the end of the year, with. tliQ ^i^s^sj^^cs^ ^\ 
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Convocation, presented * The Book of Common Prayer ' 
to the King, to be laid by him before the Parliament. 
The main discussion turned upon the manner of Christ's 
presence in the Eucharist ; and before the book passed 
the Commons, a public disputation was held upon this 
subject, with the apparent intention of laying open the 
arguments which had weighed with the bishops and 
divines in altering, or in retaining the old Services. 
After this, the book was readily accepted by Parlia- 
ment, and the Act of Uniformity (Jan. 15, 1549) ordered 
the administration of the two sacraments, and all other 
common and open prayer to be said and used only in 
such order and form as was there set forth, from and 
after the Feast of Pentecost (June 9). 

The * notable learned men,' associated with Cranmer 
in the work of revising the old Service-books, were 
George Day, bishop of Chichester, Thomas Goodryke, 
of Ely, John Skyp, of Hereford, Henry Holbeach, of 
Lincoln, Nicholas Ridley, of Rochester, Thomas Thirleby, 
of Westminster ; Dr May, dean of St Paul's, John Taylor, 
dean (afterwards bishop) of Lincoln, Dr Haines, dean of 
Exeter, Dr Robertson (afterwards dean of Durham), Dr 
John Redman, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Dr Richard Cox, almoner to the King (afterwards 
bishop of Ely). The Commission included more names 
than these ; and it is certain that all did not equally 
approve the work: Day refused to subscribe; and 
Thirleby and Skyp joined with him in a protest against 
the Act of Uniformity; and probably Robertson and 
Redman liked it as little. The persons actually engaged 
in the work were probably Cranmer, Ridley, Goodrich, 
Holbeach, May, Taylor, Haines, and Cox. 

The objects of the compilers of this first English 
Book of Common Prayer are stated in 'the Preface:' — 
that the whole realm should now have but one *Use' 
in Divine Service; that the rubrical directions should 
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be simplified ; that the Psalms should be all repeated 
in their order, instead of a few being ' said daily, and 
the rest utterly omitted ;' that the Lessons should in- 
clude ' the whole Bible, or the greatest part thereof,' in 
a continuous course ; that the reading of the chapters 
should not be interrupted by ' Anthems, Responds, and 
Invitatories ;' that nothing should be read but * the very 
pure Word of God, the holy Scriptures, or that which is 
evidently grounded upon the same ;' and that all should 
be * in the English tongue.' 

The principal differences between the first Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI., and that now in use are the fol- 
lowing : — Matins and Evmaong began with the Lord's 
Prayer, and ended with the third Collect: the Creed 
was not said ; but the Athanasian was appointed on six 
Festivals. There was no rubric to direct the use of the 
Litany as a part of the Morning Prayer. The Commur- 
nion Service began with an Introit or Psalm, sung as 
the Priest was proceeding to the altar ; the Command- 
ments were not read ; the prayers dififered from our 
present form, but chiefiy in their arrangement; the 
Prayer for the Church militant was the beginning of the 
Consecration prayer, which concluded with what is now 
the first form of prayer after Communion ; the Virgin 
Mary was especially mentioned in the praise offered for 
the saints departed ; the Consecration included a prayer 
for the sanctification of the elements with the Holy 
Spirit and the Word ; water was mixed with the wine : 
the words used in delivering the elements to the com- 
municants were only the first clause of those now used. 
The sign of the cross was retained twice in the conse- 
cration of the elements ; as it was also in Confirmation 
and Matrimony, and in the Visitation of the Sick, if the 
sick person desired to be anointed. In Baptism the 
sign of the cross was made upon the child's forehead 
and breast ; a form of exorcisai ^raa \sfife^ \ XJaa ^rio^sscL vR. 
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baptizing was thus ordered, — 'Naming the child, he 
shall dip it in the water thrice : First, dipping the right 
side : Second, the left side : The third time, dipping 
the face toward the font : so it be discreetly and warily 
done.' The minister then put upon the child the * white 
vesture, commonly called the Chrisom,' and anointed 
him upon the head. The water in the font was changed 
once a month at least ; and before any child was bap- 
tized in the water so changed, prayers were said for the 
sanctification of the water, including those which are 
now said immediately before* the baptism ; these peti- 
.tions therefore were omitted whenever the water had 
been used for a previous baptism. In the Burial Ser- 
mce prayer was oflfered for the deceased person ; and an 
Introit, Collect, Epistle and Gospel, were appointed for 
a communion at a burial. 

This Book was a revision of the old Service-books 
of the English Church. Some features of the Mediseval 
Offices, which had grown up about them in the lapse of 
centuries, were now rejected ; but the Offices were re- 
tained in all the essentials of their form and structure : 
large portions were translated ; and thus the English 
Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments was formed, not by a composition of new 
materials, but with a careful observance of the order of 
the several parts of the earlier Services. 

The Order of Daily Prayer (1549) may be compared 
with the Matin and Evening Offices of the Sarum Port- 
fory, or, yet more simply, with the Matins and Evensong 
of the Primer. 

The changes effected in the Service will be observed 
by co(mparing the Table on the following pages. 
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TABLE 



SHEWING THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 



THE FIRST PRATER ROOK AND THE PRIMER, 



The Primer, 
1545. 

The Matii^s. 



O Lord, open, &c. 

O God^ make speedy &c. 

« 

Glory be, &c. 

Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is 
with thee: blessed art thou amongst 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb. Amen. 

YSNITB EXULTEMUB. 



27ie First Prayer Book, 
1549. 

An Order for Malmt 
daily throughout the 
year. 
Our Father, &c. 

O Lord, open, &c. 

O God, make speed, 
&c. 

Glory be, &c. 

Praise ye the Lord. 

And from Easter to 
Trinity Sunday, 
Alleluia. 
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The Primer, 
1545. 

Ths Matins, emtmu^. 

Glory be, &c. 

Hail, Mary, full of grace, &c. 

As it was in tlie beginning, &;c. 
Amen. 

The Hymn, * Now the cheerfal day 
doth spring, &c.' 

Psahns viii. xix. zxiv. 

Anthem. 

Our Father, &c. 

The blessing. The everlasting Father 
bless US with his blessing everlasting. 
Amen. 

The first lesson : Isa. zi. i — 5. 

The blessing. God, the Son of God, 
vouchsafe to bless and succour us. 

The second lesson: Luk. i. 26 — 33. 

The blessing. The grace of the Holy 
Ghost illumine us in heart and body. 

The third lesson : Luk. i. 34 — 38. 
Te Deum laudahus. 

Verse. Pray for us, holy mother of 
God. 

Ans. That we be made worthy to 
attain the promises of Christ, 



The First Prayer Book, 
1549. 

Order for Matins, conti- 
nued. 

Glory be, &c. 



The Psalms, in monthly 
course. 



The First Lesson, a 
ehapter of the Old Testa- 
merU. 



Tb Deum latjdamus, 
in English, daily ihrotigh- 
out the year, except in 
Lent, when shall he used 
Bbnedicite, The song of 
the three chUdren. 
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The Primer y 
1545. 

Thb Lauds. 
O God, make speed, &c. 
Glory be, &c. 

Deus misebeatub. Ps. Ixyii 

Benedioite OMNIA OFEBA. Thesong 
of the three children, wherewith they 
praised God, walking in the fire, (The 
Apocryphal addition to Dan. iii.) 

Laudate Dominum. Pb. cxlviii. [Ps. 
c. is one of the Psalms at Lauds in 
the old Prymer.] 

Anthem. 

The chapter. 'Virgin Mary, rejoice 
alway, which hast borne Christ the Ma- 
ker of heaven and earth ; for out of thy 
womb thou hast brought forth the Sa- 
viour of the world. Thanks be to God.' 

The Hymn, *The bird of day mes- 
senger, &c.* 

Benedictus. The song of Zachary, 
Luk. i. 

Anthem. 



Verse. Lord show thy mercy unto 



The First Prayer Book, 
1549. 

Order for Matins conti' 
nued. 



The Second Lesson, a 
chapter of the New Tes' 
tament. 



us. 



Benediotus, Thesong 
of Zacharia^, Luk. i. 68 
— 79 [or else Jubilate, 
Ps. c. (1552)]. 

Glory be, &c. 

The prayers f oEowisu^'. 



Ans. And give to us thy aaW^\ioIl. \ lisi^ \ia!^^ Tassfjs^^^*^ 
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The Primer y 
1545. 

* Thb Lauds, etMinued, 

Collects : For health of body and 
souL 

Ofthe Holy Ghost. 
Of the holy Trinity. 
Of the cross of Christ. 
Of the holy Apostles. 
Of the holy Martyrs. 

For peace, *0 God, firom whom 
aU holy desires, &c.' 

A prayer of the passion. 
The Evensong. 



O God, make speed, &c. 



Glory be, &c. 



Psalms cxiii. cxzxv. cxxxviil. 

Anthem. 

The chapter. 'Blessed art thou, 

Virgin Mary, which hast borne our 

Lord the Creator of the world; thou 

hast brought forth him that made thee, 

And alwaja remames^ a yii^gin.' 



ITie First Prayer Book^ 
1549. 

Order for Matins, conti- 
nued. 

' The Creed. 

• The Lord's Prayer. 
Lord, show thy mer- 
cy, &c. 

The Collect of the day. 

The second Collect : for 
peace. 

The third Collect: for 
grace. 



An Order for Evensong 
throughout the year. 

Our Father, &c. 

O God, make speed, 
&c. 

Glory be, &c. 
Praise ye the Lord. 

And from Easter to 
Trinity Swnday, 

Alleluia. 

The Psalms, in month- 
ly course. 

The First Lesson, a 
chapter of the Old Testa- 
ment, 
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The Primer^ 
1545. 

Thb Evensong, corUinued. 

The Hymn, *0 Lord, the world's 
Saviour, &c/ 

Yeise. Blessed is Mary amongst 
all women. 

Ans. And blessed is the fruit of 
her womb. 

Maonipioat. The song of Mwry, 

Anthem. 

Verse. Lord, hear my prayer. 

Ans. And let my cry come to thee. 

Let us pray. ' Holy Lord, Almighty 
Father, everlasting God, which didst re- 
plenish the blessed Virgin Mary with 
most plentiful grace and spiritual gifts, 
whereby she praised and magnified thee, 
grant that thy Holy Ghost may with 
like grace and inspiration kindle our 
hearts, to sanctify thy holy name. 
Through Christ our Lord. Amen.' 

The Comflbnb. 

Convert us, Grod our Saviour. 

And turn thy wrath away from us. 

O God, make speed, &c. 

Glory be, &c. 

Psalms xiii. xliii. 

Anthem. 

The chapter : ' Thou art, O Lord, in 
the midst of us ; and invocation of thy 
name is made over us, forsake us not, 
Lord our God.' 



TheFirst Prayer Booh ^ 
1549. 

Evensong^ continued. 



Magnipioat, Luk. L 
46—55. 



The Second Lesson, a 
chapter of the New Testa- 
ment, 
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The Primer, 
1545. 

The Comflene, continued* 

The Hymn, 'O Lord, the maker of 
all things, &c.' 

Verse. Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord. 

Ans. Be it done to me according to 
thy Tvord. 

Nunc dimittis. The song of Symeon 
the Jtut. 

Anthem. 

Verse. Lord, hear my prayer. 

Ans. And let my cry come to thee. 



Let us pray. *0 Lord God, we be- 
seech thee to lighten our darkness, &c.' 
Bless we the Lord. 
Thanks be to God. 



77ie First Prayer Book, 
1549. 

Evensong, continued. 



NUNO DIMITTIS, Luk. 

ii. 29 — 32. 

The Sui&ages h^ore 
assigned at Matins, 

The Collect, of the day. 

The second Collect, of 
peace: *0 God, from 
whom aU holy desires, 
&c.' 

The third CoUect, for 
aid against all perils: 
'Lighten our darkness, 
&c.' 
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A glance at this table will show that the Morning 
and Evening Prayer, put forth in English in 1549, was 
the same order of prayer, to which the people had been 
accustomed in their books of devotion ; ' the self-same 
words in English, which were in Latin, saving a few 
things taken out.' Yet the changes introduced were 
very great. Those who were unable to read in their 
Primer might now understand and join in the public 
prayers. Those prayers, in the Breviary Offices, had 
not only been locked up from the people by their Latin 
form, but had been private devotions of the clergy. 
They were now brought into a shape to be used in public 
worship. The whole book of Psalms was now read 
through every month, instead of a few fixed psalms, 
repeated day after day. The addresses to the Virgin 
Mary were omitted. Anthems and Hymns were omit- 
ted, and Kesponds which interfered with the continuous 
reading of Scriptura For this was the great feature of 
the reformed Service. The people had hitherto in 
their Primer only a few verses of Holy Scripture, 
which they might read day by day, without variety. 
Those who understood Latin had indeed the Bre- 
viary. With it, they had the whole Psalter ; and por- 
tions of Scripture in the daily Lessons of Matins. But 
these Offices were not generally used as public Services, 
And even if they had been so used, they would not have 
famished much Scriptural instruction. The Lessons 
were many in number, but very short, usually consisting 
of a few verses : what was called t?ie Little Chapter 
was a single verse : and many of the Lessons were por- 
tions of Homilies, and of the Lives of Saints. Cranmer 
and those who worked with him, expressed what they 
felt to be the practical weakness of the old system ; that 
the 'godly and decent order of the ancient fathers' (in 
the daily hearing of Holy Scripture read in the GhHx<iJa\ 
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'hath been so altered, broken, and neglected, by plant- 
ing in uncertain stories, Legends, Responds, Verses, 
yaln repetitions, Commemorations and Synodals, that 
commonly when any book of the Bible was begmi, before 
three or four chapters were read out, all the rest were 
unread/ Henceforth the people might hear almost the 
whole Bible read, wherever they had access to a Daily 
Service. The order of Lessons was appointed at this 
time, diflFering very slightly from that which we now use. 

For the first Lessons on ordinary days the course is 
to begin at the beginning of the year with Genesis, to 
continue the reading of the books of the Old Testament 
in order at the Morning and Evening Services, omitting 
many chapters of Ezekiel, and the Books of Chronicles, 
and the Song of Solomon. Isaiah is not read in its 
order, but is reserved for the season of Advent, being 
* the Gospel Prophet,' containing the clearest prophecies 
of Christ. The omissions leave about fifty days unpro- 
vided for ; and for them Lessons are appointed from 
the Apocryphal books. These have been read in the 
"Western Church since the fourth century, and were 
retained by the revisers of our Service for example of 
life and instruction of manners, but not applied to esta- 
blish any doctrine. 

The first Lessons appointed for Sundays form a 
distinct yearly course of selected chapters from the Old 
Testament. These are taken from Isaiah during Ad- 
vent and Epiphany : Genesis is commenced on Septua- 
gesima Sunday, which is the first step in the preparation 
for Lent, and when the Sundays begin to be reckoned 
with reference to the coming Easter. This book, relat- 
ing the origin of our misery by the sin of Adam, and 
the judgment of God upon the world, has been read 
during Lent from very early times in the Christian 
Church. The selections then proceed through the His- 
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toricaJ and Prophetical Books, the Book of Proverbs 
being reserved for the concluding Sundays after Trinity. 

Another course is provided for Holy-days: proper 
chapters are appointed, usually for the first and second 
Lessons, which are suited to the commemoration, either 
prophetical of it, or, if possible, relating the history of 
it: the Lessons appointed for Saints' days are mostly 
taken from the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, or 
from the Apocryphal books of Ecclesiasticus and Wis- 
dom. 

The Calendar, revised for the Scottish Church (1637) 
under the influence of Archbishop Laud, only appointed 
Lessons from Canonical Scripture, except on six saints'- 
days, which have chapters from Wisdom and Ecclesias- 
ticus. The American Church, which revised the Prayer- 
Book for its own use (1785—1789), omits the Apo- 
crypha from the Calendar of daily Lessons, but retains 
it in the Table of Lessons for Holy-days. 

The second Lessons are always taken from the New 
Testament, so that, with the exception of the Eevelation, 
it is read through three times in the year. The order is 
only interrupted on certain holy-days which have their 
own proper history. 

The composition of the Book of Common Prayer 
from the old Offices caused it to be received with 
greater readiness than might have been expected. 
Learned men among the Romanizing party could con- 
form to it; for it contained the primitive elements of 
Christian worship, freed from the innovations of later 
times. Some, indeed, called it a parliamentary religion, 
and some of the more extreme section of the reformers 
found fault with it, on the ground that it was tinged 
with Lutheranism. 

To enforce the proper use of the book, a royal 
Visitation was ordered after Midsummer. The articles 
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and instructions given to the visitors may be considered 
as subsidiary to the rubrics, and showing the intention 
of the compilers of the Prayer-Book with regard to 
certain ceremonies. They especially directed that no 
minister should counterfeit the popish mass: some of 
the particulars specified are curious: — ^^as to kiss the 
Lord's table ; wadiing his fingers at every time in the 
Communion ; blessing his eyes with the paten, or sudary 
(napkin) ; or crossing his head with the paten ; shifting 
of the book from one place to another; laying down and 
licking the chalice of the Communion ; holding up his 
fingers, hands, or thumbs, joined towards his temples ; 
breathing upon the bread or chalice ; showing the sacra- 
ment openly before the distribution of the Communion ; 
ringing of sacrying bells ; or setting any light upon the 
Lord's board at any time.' It was also directed that 
there should not be more than one Communion in a 
church upon any day, except Christmas and Easter; — 
an order aimed at Bonner, who had retained private 
masses, under the name of Communions^ in the side- 
chapels at St Paul's. 

During the remainder of the short reign of Edward, 
the influence of the more extreme pai-ty of reformers 
was on the increase. It appears that Cranmer kept 
himself in comparative retirement. In 1550 Hooper's 
Lent sermons before the court gave a general impulse 
to the removal of altars from the churches. Ridley was 
now bishop of London, and he set about this alteration, 
as far. as his episcopal authority could reach, seconded 
as it was by the civil power. The effort on the part of 
these churchmen was intended to promote purity of 
doctrine ; but we can hardly doubt that the movement 
was helped forward by others from very different motives. 
The altars were furnished with rich hangings, and gold 
and silver plate^ and jewels; and it is quite certain that 
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these valuable ornaments were embezzled in many places 
by private persons, against the will of the parishioners. 
Hence, when an order was issued, in November, 1550, 
for the entire removal of the altars, arguments were 
prepared, and sent with the letter of the Council to the 
bishops, to reconcile the people to the loss of the omar- 
ments of their churches. Rubrical difficulties also arose 
from the substitution of a wooden table for the conse- 
crated stone, as to the posture of the communicants, 
and the position of the minister. 

The same tendency is o])served in the discussion 
about ecclesiastical vestments, which belongs to this 
period. Everything which had been used by popery 
was unclean in the eyes of the more ardent reformers, 
whose sympathies were drawn rather towards the Swiss 
than the German divines. The greatest oflfence .was 
taken at the scarlet portion of the bishop's robes, being 
the colour which identified the papacy with the per- 
secutor of the Church, described in the book of 
Revelation as riding upon a scarlet-coloured beast. 
The heat of this dispute was increased by the appoint- 
ment of Hooper to the bishopric of Gloucester. He 
refused to wear these robes ; and after a long and fruit- 
less debate with Ridley, who argued 'most urgently and 
pertinaciously' in favour of the vestments, and against 
the revolutionary tendencies of Hooper, the bishop-elect 
was committed to the Fleet, by order of the Privy 
Council (Jan. 27, 1551). Under this pressure Hooper 
yielded so far as to allow himself to be consecrated 
(Mar. 8), and then to preach in his pontificals before the 
King; on the imderstanding, however, that he would 
not be required to use the full dress of a bishop on all 
occasions in the retirement of his diocese. 

These disputes were strengthened also by the pre- 
sence of congregations of foreign refugees. These men 
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naturally regarded the office of bishop as an instrument 
of papal tyranny : and the form of worship, which their 
leaders had devised, was removed as far as possible 
from any resemblance to the Offices which had been 
used by the Church. In this country, however, they 
met with full toleration ; homes, and employment, and 
churches were provided for them ; John Laski (a Lasco), 
and Pullain (Pollanus) were recognized as superintend- 
ents over the congregations of Dutch and Germans, Ita- 
lians, and French, in London, and Walloons at Glaston- 
bury : and they were allowed to conduct their worship 
after their own £Eishion; although Ridley, and other 
bishops, felt that such diversity would tend to disturb 
the settlement of the English ritual. 

Owing to these various causes, the first Prayer-Book 
of Edward VI. was no sooner published, than further 
altemtions were mooted. Towards the close of 1550, 
when the Convocation met as usual with the Parliament, 
mention was made of doubts which had arisen respect- 
ing certain portions of the book ; namely, what holidays 
should still be observed ; the dress and posture of the 
minister in the Public Service ; the entire Office of the 
Holy Communion, and especially the form of words used 
at the delivery of the consecrated elements to the com- 
mimicants. A committee of divines, with Cranmer at 
their head, was appointed by the King, who had deter- 
mined on many changes : and the two learned foreigners, 
Bucer and Martyr, the King's Professors of Divinity at 
Cambridge and Oxford, were asked to state their opi- 
nions. It was not suggested that the first Prayer-Book 
contained anything 'but what was agreeable to the 
Word of God and the primitive Church.' The second 
Act of Umformity declared that the doubts which had 
been raised 'proceeded rather from the curiosity of the 
minister and mistakers, than from any other worthy 
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cause:' and the alterations, important a9 they were, 
were said to be adopted only for the sake of rendering 
the book * fully perfect in all such places in which it was 
necessary to be made more earnest and fit for the stir- 
ring up of all Christian people to the true honouring of 
Almighty God.* 

The chief alterations introduced in 1552 were: — ^in 
the Daily Prayer, the introductory sentences, Exhorta- 
tion, Confession, and Absolution, were placed at the 
beginning of the Service ; the Apostles* Creed was di- 
rected to be said, as we now have it ; and the Athana- 
sian Creed, upon thirteen Festivals* and Saints* days, as 
in our present rubric. Morning and Evening Prayer 
ended at the third Collect. The Litany was appointed 
to be used upon Sundays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

In the Communion Office the Decalogue and Re- 
sponses were added ; the Introit, the name of the Virgin 
Mary, the thanksgiving for the Patriarchs and Prophets, 
the sign of the cross and the invocation of the Word 
and the Holy Ghost at the consecration of the elements, 
and the mixture of water with the wine, were omitted : 
at the delivery of the elements *to the people in their 
hands,' the second clause of our present form was ordered 
instead of the first, — *Take and eat this, &c.,' 'Drink 
this, &c. ;' whereby direct mention of taking the body 
and blood of Christ was avoided: the long prayer of 
consecration, beginning with the Prayer for the Univer- 
sal Church, and ending with the Lord's Prayer, which 
had been formed on the most ancient model, was changed 
into the Prayer for the Church Militant, the Prayer of 
Consecration, and the first form of Prayer after Com- 
munion. 

In Baptism the exorcism, the anointing, the putting 
on the chrisom, and the manner of baptizing by dipping 
the child three times^were omitted; the water vcl'<1c^ 
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font vas to be renewed and consecrated whenever the 
Service was used. 

In the VisitcUion qf the Sicky the allusion to Tobias 
and Sarah, the anointing, and the direction for private 
confessions, and reserving portions of the elements from 
the open Communion in the church for the sick person, 
were omitted. In the Burial Service the prayers for 
the dead, and the Office of the Holy Communion, were 
omitted. 

The rubric concerning Vestments ordered that nei- 
ther alb, vestment, nor cope should be used ; a bishop 
should wear a rochet, a priest or deacon only a surplica 

The great doctrinal alteration referred to the pre-> 
aeokce of Christ in the consecrated elements of the Eu- 
diarist In the book of 1549, the Conmiunion Service 
bad been so constructed as to be consistent with the 
belief of a real, and perhaps of a substantial and corpo- 
ral presence. But the alterations in 1552 ware such as 
to authorize and foster the belief that the consecrated 
el^nents had no new virtues imparted to them, and that 
Christ was present in the Eucharist in no other manner 
than as He is ever pres^it to the prayers of the fidthfuL 
The pale of Church-communion was thus enlarged for the 
more earnest reformers, but closed against the slightest 
leaning to medifeval doctrina The opinions <^ the more 
lealous Protestant party were daily gaining ground; 
and they succeeded so fiur as to introduce a dause, m- 
Tohing still further cond^nnation of the views opposed 
by them, before the books were published. The Act of 
Uniformity was passed, April 6 ; but the revised book 
was not to come into use until the Feast of AH Saints 
(Nov. 1). *In Sept^ub^ the issue was suspoided, until 
c^iain fiinlts w&re corrected: and almost at the last 
moment bdore the Book was to be used, a dedaration 
was ordered to be added to the C<»iimunion Office, in^ 
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explanation of the rubric which requires communicants 
to kneel at receiving the consecrated elements, — ' that 
it is not meant thereby, that any adoration is done, or 
ought to be done, either unto the sacramental bread or 
wine there bodily receiyed, or to any real and essential 
presence there being of Christ's natural flesh and blood.' 
This second Prayer-Book of Edward VI. can hardly 
be said to have been used : the death of the young king 
(July 6, 1553), and the accession of Mary put an end to 
the reformed Seryice. The Parliament rescinded its 
Act of Uniformity : and the OflSce books of the Use of 
Sarum were reprinted, in a great many editions. Those 
who held reformed opinions were obliged to flee out of 
the country: those who could not so escape were in 
danger of death in its most dreadful form. In this 
short reign, of little more than five years, two hundred 
and eighty-eight persons were burned alive, for the sake 
of religion : among these were the bishops Hooper, Far- 
rar, Ridley and Latimer, and Archbishop Cranmer. 
The fugitives from persecution found refuge in Switzer- 
land and at Frankfort. In that town, the magistrates 
assigned a church for the use of the French Protestant 
Congregation : and when a company of English exiles 
settled there, they were allowed to use the same church 
on alternate days in the week, and at different times on 
the Sunday. This permission was, however, burdened 
with a stipulation that the Engli^ Service was to be 
brought somewhat into agreement with the French 
Order. Probably this was done, not only from the pre- 
valent ignorance of toleration, but at the desire of some 
among the English exiles themselves, who preferred the 
French, or Calvin's, form of Service to their own. An 
accoimt of the disputes among the refugees was after- 
wards published under the title, — ^^ A Brief Discourse of 
the Troubles b^gun at Frankfort.' Jo\ail5jass^^^&\ss?r^R^ 
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to ^t as their minister ; Calvin was regarded as the lead- 
ing spirit of the reformation ; and a scurrilous descrip- 
tion of the English Service-Book was sent to him, in 
order to call forth a formal expression of his disapproval 
of it. The ' Troubles begun at Frankfort' furnish a very 
painful story in themselves ; and the more painful to a 
churchman, because it is only the first of a series of ex- 
pressions of dislike to ritual observances, to primitive 
institutions, and Apostolic order, which imhappily min- 
gle largely with the future history of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 



CHAPTEE V. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Hevision of the Prayer-Book — Archbishop Parker^ a note of ihe 
Alterations — General acceptance of the reformed Service — 
Royal Visitation — ITie Injunctions — Position of ihe hordes 
Table — Psalmody — The Calendar — Puritan editions of the 
Prayer-Booh 

ELIZABETH succeeded to the throne, Nov. 17, 1558, 
to the joy of the great mass of the people, who were 
now more prepared to receiye the religious teachmg of 
the reformers than they had been in the time of Henry, 
or even of Edward. They had now learned that it alone 
would give them freedom from the most revolting cru- 
elty. The Protestant clergy, who remained alive, came 
forth from their hiding-places, and with others who now 
returned from abroad, began to occupy the pulpits. The 
conduct of the Queen was marked by extreme caution ; 
from the very probable fear that the reformers would 
outstrip the royal prerogative, and from the diflSculty of 
restoring the Prayer-Book while the statutes of the late 
reign were unrepealed, and the benefices were mostly 
held by Romanists. An English Litany was printed, 
however, in the first month of the new reign, and was 
used in the royal chapel. So early as the beginning of 
December a paper of questions and advices was pre- 
pared, suggesting the way in which the reformed reli- 
gion could be most safely re-established. Dr Bill, Dr 
Parker, Dr May, Dr Cox, Mr Whitehead, Mr Grindal, 
and Mr Pilkington, are named as fit persoik^ tA ^^lasss&s^ 
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the two Prayer-Books of Edward VI. Meanwhile 
preaching was forbidden by a proclamation (Dec. 27, 
1558), which allowed the Epistle and Gospel, and the 
Ten Commandments to be read in English, but without 
any exposition ; and forbad * any other manner of public 
prayer, rite, or ceremony in the church, but that which 
is jJready used, and by law received, or the Common 
Litany used at this present in her Majesty's own chapel, 
and the Lord's Prayer, and the Creed in English, until 
consultation may be had by Parliament.' 

Parliament was opened (Jan. 25, 1559) with a speech 
of the Lord-Keeper Bacon to the same eflfect: *that 
laws should be made for the according and uniting of 
the people into an uniform order of religion : that no- 
thing be advised or done which anyway in continuance 
of time were likely to breed or nourish any kind of idol- 
atry or superstition ; so on the other side heed is to be 
taken, that by no licentious or loose handling any man- 
ner of occasion be given whereby any contempt or irre- 
verent behaviour towards God and godly things, or any 
spice of irreligion, might creep in or be conceived.* 
These were the views which guided the alterations now 
made in the Prayer-Book. If we may judge by the 
result, it seems to have been considered that Edward's 
first Book did not entirely shut out the possibility of 
superstition, and that his second Book went within the 
limits of danger of irreverence. The parties openly 
engaged in the revisal were the committee of divines 
and the royal council ; but in fact Secretary Cecil had 
the oversight of the work, and Guest was appointed by 
him to take a leading part among the select divines. 
Archbishop Parker was absent from the deliberations 
through sickness ; and Guest v^s appointed in his place 
with especial instructions ^to compare both K.Edward's 
Communion Books together, and from them both to 
irame a book for the use of the Church of England, by 
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correcting and amending, altering, and adding, or taking 
away, according to his judgment and the ancient Litur- 
gies.* When the book was completed, Guest wrote an 
explanatory letter to Cecil, in which he seems to refer 
to a paper of leading questions which had been put be- 
fore him by the Secretary, and he states the reasons 
which had guided him in disallowing those suggestions. 
He speaks too in his own person, as though the revision 
had been especially his work. It is clear from this 
letter that the book, in the shape in which it left the 
committee of divines, was more favourable to Puritan 
opinions than was agreeable to the Queen or to her 
Secretary. The surplice was only allowed, but no vest- 
ment was to be peculiarly used at the Communion ; and 
the posture of the communicants, standing or kneeling, 
was left as a thing indifferent. These matters were 
altered in the book as authorized by Parliament ; yet it 
does not appear that either house did more than read 
and approve the book in the form in which it was laid 
before them. It is most probable, from the known sen- 
timents and subsequent conduct of the Queen, that these 
changes were ordered by herself and her council ; and 
that the book was then laid before Parliament, which 
was quite willing to accept the royal amendments, and 
authorized the Queen to ordain further ceremonies, if 
the orders appointed in the book should be contemned 
or irreverently used. This statute, Elizabeth's Act of 
Uniformity, repealed the Act of Mary, which had re- 
pealed the Act of Edward : so that Edward's second 
Act of Uniformity was again in force, and the Second 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI., was re-established, with 
some few alterations. 

These were noted by Archbishop Parker for Cecil, 
now the Lord Treasurer Burghley. The firat rubric 
now directed * the Morning and Evening Prayer to be 
used in the accustomed place oi \3ttft ^3DNctOcL^<2Ms^?^^st 
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chancel/ instead of Mn such place as the people may 
best hear.' The second rubric had forbidden all eccle- 
siastical vestments but the rochet and the surplice: 
the minister was now directed, at the time ofC(ymmvr- 
nion, and at all other times in his ministration, to use 
such ornaments in the church as were in use by autho- 
rity of ParliaTnent in the second year ofK. Edward 
VL In the Litany, the words, * From the tyranny qf 
ths bishop of Rome, and all his detestable enormities^ 
were omitted; and the su£frage for the Queen was 
altered by the addition of the words, ^strengthen in the 
true worshipping of thee, in righteousness and holiness 
cf life? The prayers for the Queen, and for the Clergy 
and people, were now placed at the end of the Litany. 
Elizabeth was styled * our gracious Sovereign! In the 
Communion Service, the words used at the delivery of 
the elements to the communicant combined the forms 
of Edward's first and second Books. The first clause 
was retained in opposition to the doctrine of the ' Sacra- 
mentaries,' the name given to those who held the opi- 
nions of the Swiss reformers relating to the Presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist, that there is in it * only bread 
and wine, and not the very Body and Blood of Christ :' 
and the addition of the second clause opposed, on the 
other hand, any idea of a tendency to the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. At the same time the Declaration 
about kneeling at the Communion was omitted : it was 
not, however, forgotten ; for Bishops Grindal and Home, 
in 1567, say that it continued to be 'most diligently 
declared, published, and impressed upon the people.' 

The Ordinal differed from that of 1552 only in the 
form of the oath. It is styled * The Oath of tho 
Queen's sovereignty,' instead of *The Oath of the King's 
supremacy / and it is directed ' against the power and 
authority of all foreign potentates,' instead of 'against 
the usurped power and authority of the Bishop of Rome,' 
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The English Prayer-Book was ordered by the Act of 
Uniformity to be used throughout the country on the 
feast of the Nativity of St John Baptist. Parliament 
was dissolved May 8; and on the Sunday following 
(May 12) the Queen caused it to be read in her chapel, 
and on the following Wednesday it was read before * a 
very august assembly of the court, at St Paul's.' 

This restoration of the reformed Service did not 
meet with any very strong opposition. At the third 
reading of tl^e bill (April 28), only nine bishops and nine 
temporal peers dissented; and of the whole body of 
9400 clergy it appears that not more than 189 refiised 
to conform, and resigned their benefices. Indeed, for 
the first ten years of Elizabeth's reign men of all minds 
generally went to their parish churches without doubt 
or scruple. The Romanists then broke off from commu- 
nion with the Church of England ; being probably dis- ' 
gusted at the changes introduced by the Puritans, by 
whom the fasts and feasts were neglected, Church vest- 
ments were laid aside, the holy Table brought into the 
middle of the church, and the Communion administered 
to the people sitting round it as at a common meal. 

The publication of the Prayer-Book was immediately 
followed by a royal Visitation. It was again necessary 
to inquire after popish Service-books, and to regulate 
the mode in which the new Book of Service should be 
used. The Injunctions, issued for the purpose of this 
Visitation, are supposed to have been compiled by the 
select divines who had been employed about the Prayer- 
Book ; but the hand of the Secretary Cecil was upon 
them, to amend them after the Queen's mind. So that,, 
as had been the case with the Prayer-Book itself, the 
royal supremacy was exercised against the opinion of the 
leading Protestant divines. Archbishop Parker writes 
to Lord Burghley (1575), 'Whatsoever the [Queen*sl 
ecclesiastical prerogative is, I foot \\. \a tloX* ^^ ^'^a^ '«>»» 
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your pen hath given it in the Injunctions.' The chief 
point of dispute related to the removal of altars. There 
was great difficulty in prevailing upon the Queen to con- 
sent to this under any terms ; and she would not order 
their removal unconditionally. A long string of reasons 
was prepared, Why it was not convenient that the Com- 
munion should be ministered at an altar. The result 
of this movement was an Order added to the Injunctions, 
declaring that the matter seemed to be of no gi'eat mo- 
ment, so that the Sacrament were duly and reverently 
ministered ; yet for uniformity, that no altar should be 
taken down but by oversight of the curate and church- 
wardens ; and that the holy table should commonly be 
set where the altar stood, and at Communion-time should 
be so placed within the chancel that the minister might 
be conveniently heard. This royal order, however, did 
not end the controversy. In the next year the bishops 
drew up a paper of Interpretations and further con- 
siderations upon the meaning of these Injunctions, for 
the guidance of the clergy ; where they direct, Hhat the 
table be removed out of the choir into the body of the 
church, before the diancel-door, where either the choir 
seemeth to be too little, or at great feasts of receivings, 
and at the end of the Communion to be set up again 
according to the Injunctions.' On the question of vest- 
ments and ornaments also, the Court had overruled the 
divines, and the Act of Uniformity fixed upon the second 
year of Edward VI, as the standard of usage, thereby 
disallowing the Puritanical bareness of ornament which 
had marked Edward's Second Book, and which Guest 
himself would have continued. Still, the use of the 
earlier ornaments was not generally introduced ; and the 
notion was plainly expressed among the bishops, that 
the rubric was not intended to be compulsory, but only 
to legalize the usages of the royal chapel. 

These Injunctions also make mention of Psalmody. 
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In collegiate, and some parish-churches, there were 
beqnests for the maintenance of a choir. This musical 
service was to be retained, and in such churches a 
modest and distinct song was to be so used in all parts 
of the common prayers, that thej might be as plainly 
understood as if it were read without singing; and 
besides this, or where there was no such provision, a 
hymn was allowed to be sung at the beginning or end 
of the Morning or Evening Prayers. 

One change in the Prayer-Book of 1559, specified in 
the Act of Uniformity, is * the addition of certain les- 
sons to be used on every Sunday in the year.' The 
Calendar (1549) contained the chapters to be read at 
the daily Matins and Evensong ; the Proper Psalms and 
Lessons for Feasts being given with the Collects, Epi- 
stles and Gospels. In 1552 the ' Proper Psalms and 
Lessons for divers feasts and days, at Morning and 
Evening Prayer,* were placed before the Calendar. In 
1559 this paj*t of the book assumed more of its present 
shape, having ' Proper Lessons to be read for the First 
Lessons, both at Morning Prayer and Evening Prayer 
on the Sundays throughout the year, and for some also 
the Second Lessons,' in addition to the ' Lessons proper 
for holydays,' and the chapters for ordinary days in the 
Calendai*. All was not, however, quite satisfactory. In 
1561, a letter was issued to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, among whom Matthew Parker archbishop of 
•Canterbury, Edmund Grindal bishop of London, Dr 
William Bill the almoner, and Walter Haddon, or at 
least two of them were to be always present, directing 
them to 'peruse the order of the said Lessons throughout 
the whole year, and to cause some new Calendars to be 
imprinted, whereby such chapters or parcels of less 
edification may be removed, and other more profitable 
may supply their rooms.' Yet only the First Les- 
sons for Whitsunday were changed^ «sA cyaa ^xt^x 
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was corrected. Perhaps less care was taken to revise 
the lists of daily Lessons from the discretion which 
was allowed of reading other chapters than those ap- 
pointed. The clergy were eiyoined to use this discre- 
tion in the Admonition prefixed to the Second Book of 
Homilies (1564). And Abbot, afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury (1611) writes that in his time it was 'not 
only permitted to the minister, but commended in him, 
if wisely and quietly he do read canonical Scripture, 
where the apocryphal upon good judgment seemeth not 
so fit ; or any chapter of the canonical may be conceiyed 
not to have in it so much edification before the simple, 
as some other part of the same canonical may be thought 
to have.' This measure of liberty, however, ceased at 
the passing of the last Act of Uniformity, in 1662. 

Although no further alteration in the Calendar was 
directed in the letter of Elizabeth to her Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, yet we find that it was revised in other 
respects. Tables of the Moveable Feasts, and for de- 
termining Easter, were added : and the names of saints 
were inserted, as they stand in our present Calendar. 
The mediaeval Calendars had gradually been filled with 
a very large list of names, one or more for almost every 
day in the year. These had been removed from the 
English Frayer-Book. The Calendar (1549) contained 
the Festivals of our Lord, the Purification and Annun- 
ciation of the Virgin Mary, the Nativity of John the 
Baptist, the Apostles and Evangelists, All Saints, In- 
nocents, and St Michael: to these in 1552 were added 
St George, St Lawrence, and St Clement. In the Latin 
version of the Prayer-Book (1560), a very large list of 
names was inserted : and a small selection from this list 
was now (1561) placed in the English Calendar; pai-tly 
no doubt that the marks of time employed in the courts 
of law might be understood, and that the old dates of 
parochial festivities and fairs might be retained; but 
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partly with the higher object of perpetuating the me- 
mory of ancient Christian worthies, some of them con- 
nected with the English Church, and thereby showing 
that Communion was still maintained with the national 
Church of earlier ages. 

Mention has been made of the dislike to the Prayer- 
Book, which was shown by some of the Marian exiles at 
Frankfort. Supported by the authority of Calvin, their 
ideas of a fitting Christisoi Service became more clearly 
developed, and were embodied in Ejiox's Book of Com- 
mon Order. Hence, when the exiles were able to return 
to England after the death of Mary, the Genevan faction, 
or, as we may now begin to call them, the Puritan party, 
were more prepared to find fault both with the Book of 
Common Prayer and with Episcopacy. And their an- 
noyance must have been greats when the revisal of the 
Prayer-Book at the opening of Elizabeth's reign went 
in all respects directly contrary to their wishes, sweep- 
ing away the puritan portions of Edward's Second Book, 
and bringing back some of the discarded ceremonies 
and vestments of earlier times. 

The law, moreover, would not allow of any Public 
Service in England, except that which was prescribed 
by the Book of Common Prayer. Accordingly, an at- 
tempt seems to have been made to bring the book itself 
into some degree of conformity with the views of the 
Puritans, not indeed by urging any further authoritative 
revisal, which was hopeless, but by printing it in a some- 
what altered form. A series of such Prayer-Books 
appeared between 1578 and 1640. What we may call 
tiie first Puritan edition 1578 varies from the author- 
ized book in the following particulars. In the Table of 
Proper Lessons, For Morning, For Evening is put 
instead of Matins^ Evensong: Minister is printed 
throughout for Priest: the first four rubrics of the 
Communion Servife are left out \ W\. \5aa T^»^«t Ssi» ^^- 
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pressly referred for them to the great Booke of Common 
Prayer, Private celebration of the Sacr^unents was 
discarded ; heace the phrase a great number was sub- 
stituted for a good number of communicants : in the 
Office of Public Baptism the introductory rubric was 
omitted, which allows children, if necessity so require, 
to be at all times baptized at home : the whole Service 
for Private Baptism was omitted: and only the third 
rubric was retained in the Communion of the Sick, 
, Confirmation, with all rubrics relating to it, is omitted, 
as is also the Service for the Churching of Women. A 
Calendar was also compiled, rather as an addition to 
that of the Church, than as a substitute for it, each 
monthly portion being placed under the authorized Cal- 
endar. It seems that this was too bold an experiment ; 
or the party could not agree in any uniform practice. 
Afterwards we find the book brought into a form much 
more nearly resembling the original. In 1589, the ru- 
bric at the end of Public Baptism, the Service for Pri- 
vate Baptism, that for Churching of Women, and the 
address upon Confirmation before the Catechism, were 
restored to their places. And in these Services, the 
word Priest remained unchanged ; which may perhaps 
be regarded as a silent, but intelligible sign, that these 
Services were added for apparent conformity, but that 
the use of them was to be discouraged. A later edition, 
belonging rather to the next reign, differs from the au- 
thorized Book merely by putting For Morning, For 
Evening, and Minister, instead of Matins, Evensong, 
and Priest; Priest, however, bemg still unaltered in 
the Services for Private Baptism, and the Churching of 
Women. 

These books were printed by the houses which had 
the right of printing the Book of Common Prayer, no 
doubt as part of their exclusive privilege, and usually 
thejr were joined to the Geneva Bible ; just as some 
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editions of the Bishops' Bible were accompanied by the 
Prayer-Book in its authorized form. It is not certain 
what was the actual intention, or use made, of these 
books. They could not be publicly used in the Church 
without risk of penalties ; yet from the size of some edi- 
tions we cannot say that less than this was aimed at. 
It is certain also that the Puritans did not conduct their 
ministration strictly according to the authorized form ; 
and that the Bishops' Bible was not the only Bible used 
in the Public Service. The folio edition of the Geneva 
Bible of 1578 (like the folio editions of the Bishops' 
Bible 1568 and 1572) has two Psalters in parallel co- 
lumns, — The translatioti (according to the Ebrewe, and 
The translation used in Common Prayer; this latter 
being divided into the portions for Morning and Evening 
Prayer. This looks like a provision for the Public Ser- 
vice, and seems to give the same character to the altered 
Prayer-Book at the beginning of the volume. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

KINO JAMES L AND KING CHARLES 7. 



The Millenary Petition — ffamplon Court Conference — Changes 
introdticed into the Prayer-Book by James I. — The Booh of 
Common Prayer for Scotland— Supposed ir^uence of Arch- 
bishop Laud — Committee of the House of Lords in 1641 — 
Ceremonies proposed to be abrogated — Changes in the Prayer- 
Booh recommended — The Westminster Assembly — The I>irec' 
toryfor Public Worship, 

UPON the accession of Eling James I. (March 24th, 
1603) the earliest measure adopted by the general 
body of the Puritans was to present to him (in April) 
the famous Millenary petition, so called from the large 
number of signatures attached to it. Upon the subject 
of the Prayer-Book they urged that of these 'offences 
following, some may be removed, some amended, some 
qualified : — 

* In the Church service : that the cross in Baptism, 
interrogatories ministered to infants, confirmations, as 
superfluous may be taken away : baptism not to be mi- 
nistered by women, and so explained : the cap and sur- 
plice not urged : that examination may go before the 
Communion : that it be ministered with a sermon : that 
divers terms of priests and absolution and somj^ o^tb^ss^ 
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used, with the ring in marriage, and other such like in 
the book, may be corrected : the longsomeness of service 
abridged : church-songs and music moderated to better 
edification : that the Lord*s-day be not profaned : the 
rest upon holydays not so strictly urged : that there 
may be an uniformity of doctrine prescribed : no popish 
opinion to be any more taught or defended : no ministers 
charged to teach their people to bow at the name of 
Jesus : that the Canonical Scriptures only be read in the 
church.' 

* These, with such other abuses yet remaining and 
practised in the Church of England,* they declared 
themselves 'able to show not to be agreeable to the 
Scriptures, if it should please the king further to hear 
them, or more at large by writing to be informed, or by 
conference among the learned to be resolved/ 

The king acceded to the request for a conference, as 
suited to his own fondness for such a debate, though 
contrary to the wishes of the Universities and of the 
clergy generally. A proclamation was issued (Oct. 24), 
' Touching a meeting for the hearing, and for the deter- 
mining things pretended to be amiss in the Church,' 
to be had before himself and his council of divers of the 
bishops and other learned men. 

The Conference was held at Hampton Court, on the 
14th, 16th, and 18th of January. The persons sum- 
moned to take part in the discussion, on the side of the 
Puritans, were Dr Rainolds, Dr Sparkes, Mr Knew- 
stubbs, and Mr Chaderton, who had the reputation of 
being the most grave, learned, and modest of the party. 
The Conference, however, was not a discussion between 
the Episcopal and Puritan divines in the presence of the 
royal coimcil, but a conference first between the king 
and the bishops, and secondly between the king and the 
invited Puritan divines, concluded by the royal determi- 
nation upon the points debated. 
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On the first day the king assembled the lords of his 
council and the bishops with the dean of the chapel 
royal, and addressed them, among other subjects, upon 
the general absolution, the confirmation of children, 
and the private baptism by women. The two former 
were allowed, but some things in them were to be 
cleared : after a 1 mg discussion on private baptism, it 
was agreed that it should be administered in private 
houses, if occasion required, but only by ministers. 

On the second day the Puritan representatives were 
called before the king and the council, in the presence 
of certain of the bishops. The Puritans propounded 
four points : — purity of doctrine : means to maintain it : 
the bishops' courts : the Prayer-book. 

Concerning the book itself, and subscription to it, 
there was much stir about all the ceremonies and every 
point in it ; chiefly Confirmation^ the crosi in baptism, 
the surplice, private baptism, kneeling at the Commu- 
nion, the reading of the Apocrypha, and subscription 
to the Book of Common Prayer and Articles. 

^ All that day was spent in ceremonies,' writes Dean 
Montague, in a letter giving an accoimt of what passed 
in his presence, and 'all wondered that they had no 
more to say against them.' The conclusion was that 
there should be a uniform translation of the Bible, and 
one catechising over all the realm ; that the Apocrypha 
should be read, but not as Scripture; and that any 
doubtful point of the Articles should be cleared. 

On the third day, the bishops with certain civilians 
attended at the court, and the archbishop presented 
to the king a note of those points which had been refer- 
red to their consideration on the first day. These were, 
1. Absolution, or remission of sins, in the rubric of 
absolution. 2. In private baptism, the lawful minister 
present. 3. Examination, with confirmation of children. 
4. Jestis said to them, twice to bo p\x\.\TL\Xi^\iw£!OTS!tf5s\ 
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Gospels, instead of Jesus said to Ms disciples! Tho 
King also directed an alteration in the rubric of private 
baptism: instead of, *They baptize not children/ it 
should be, * Tliey cause not children to he baptized;^ 
and instead of, ^Then they minister it/ it should be, 

* ITie curate, or lawful minister present, shall do it 
on this fashion,* Then, after some discussion about the 
High Commission, and excommunication, Dr Bainolds 
and his associates were called in, and tho alterations 
agreed to were, read to them. There was a little dis- 
puting about the use of the word * worship* in the 
marriage ceremony, and it was agreed that it might be 

* worship and honour,* if it were thought fit And so, 
after a discourse upon unity and peace from the King, 
and a vain complaint urged in behalf of some ministers 
in Lancashire and Sufifolk, who would lose their credit, 
if they were now forced to use the surplice and the 
cross in baptism, which was shortly answered, that the 
general peace of the Church must be preferred to the 
credits of a few private men; the Conference ended 
with a joint promise of the Puritan representatives to 
be quiet and obedient, now they knew it to be the 
King's mind to have it so. 

A few alterations were thus agreed to by the King 
and the bishops at the Conference ; but the particular 
form in which they should be expressed was referred to 
a small committee of the bishops and the privy council ; 
and upon their report, the King issued his letters patent 
(Feb. 9), specifying the altei*ations, and ordering the 
publication and the exclusive use of the amended Book. 
The authority for this was the undefined power of the 
crown in ecclesiastical matters, as well as the statutable 
power granted by the Acts of Supremacy and Unifor- 
mity in 1559. And care was taken to qall the altera- 
tions by the name of explanations, to bring them under 
the clause in Elizabeth's Act of Uniformity, which em- 
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powered the sovereign, with the advice of the eccle- 
siastical commissioners, to ordain further ceremonies, if 
the orders of the Book should be misused. 

The following changes were made at this time (1604) : 
— In the Calendar, Aug. 26, Prov. xxx. was appointed 
instead of * Bel and the Dragon ' (or Dan. xiv.) ; and Oct. 
1 and 2, Exod. vi.. Josh. xx. and xxii., instead of Tobit v., 
vi., and viii. Into the title of the Absolution were in- 
serted the words, ' or Remission of Sins.' A prayer for 
the Queen, the Prince, and other the King's and Queen's 
cliildren, was placed after the prayer for the King ; and 
a corresponding petition was inserted in the Litany. 
Thanksgivings for particular occasions, for Rain, for Fair 
Weather, for Plenty, for Peace and Victory, and for De- 
liverance from the Plague, in two forms, were added to 
the Occasional Prayers in the end of the Litany, and 
were styled, 'An enlargement of thanksgiving for 
diverse beneJUSf by way of explanation.' In the Gospels 
for the 2nd Sunday after Easter, and the 20th Sunday 
after Trinity, the words, ' imto his disciples,' were omit- 
ted, and * Christ said, and 'Jesus said* were to be 
printed in letters differing from the text. The main 
alteration was made in the rubrics of the Office of Pri- 
vate Baptism ; the administration being now restricted 
to the minister of the parish, or some other lawful 
minister. The title had been, ' Of them that be baptized 
in private houses in time of necessity ; now it became, 
* Of them, that are to he baptized in private hotises in 
tim^e of necessity, by the Minister of the parish, or any 
other lawful Minister that can be procured' The 
second rubric, * that without great cause and necessity 
they baptize not children at home in their houses. . .that 
then they minister on this fashion...' was amended as it 
now stands, ' ...they procure not their children to be 
baptized..' The third rubric, * First, let them that b^ 
present call upon God for Ina gc^ce.^.'dSL^ ciii<6^1'^^«cs^ 
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shall name the child, and dip him in the water, or pour. . .' 
was now, ^ First, let the lair/td Minister, and them that 
be present, call upon God for his grace, and say the 
Lord's Prayer, if the time vrill suffer. And then the 
child being named by som^ ofie that is present, the said 
lawful Minister shall dip it in water, or pour water 
upon it, . .' A corresponding alteration was made in the 
fourth rubric; and the enquiry, 'Whether they called 
upon God for grace and succour in that necessity V was 
omitted, and the reason of caution inserted in its place, 
^And because some things, essential to this sacrament, 
may happen to be omitted through fear or haste in 
such times qf extremity...* 'Confirmation' was ex- 
plained by adding, * or laying on qf hands upon chil- 
dren baptized, and able to render an account of their 
faith, according to t?te Catechism following^ The con- 
cluding portion upon the Sacraments was added to the 
Catechism, and is generally attributed to Overall the 
prolocutor of the Conyocation. 

In Scotland, the Book of Common Prayer has ever 
been a matter of controyersy. It had been in general 
use there in the time of Elizabeth, between the years 
1557 and 1564 ; and Knox found no small difficulty in 
setting it aside for his own Book of Common Order. 
James I. endeayoured to reintroduce a Liturgy into that 
part of his kingdom ; and he obtained the sanction of 
the General Assembly (1616) that a Prayer-Book should 
be compiled for the use of the Church, and a body of 
Canons framed as a rule of discipline. James, however, 
desired that the English Book should be accepted ; and 
in 1617 it was used in the chapel royal of Holyrood. 
But the Scottish bishops chose rather to have a distinct 
book ; and in 1618 the proposition was again made to 
the General Assembly, to have a Litm-gy and Canons 
for the Church of Scotland. At length, in conformity 
wiii}i these resolutions^ a Book of Service was prepared. 
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and submitted to the judgment of the King and some 
Scottish bishops at the English Court. Nothing more, 
however, was effected during this reign. 

Charles I. continued the d6sign of introducing the 
English Prayer-Book into Scotland, and ordered it to 
be daily used in the royal chapel He also urged it upon 
the Scottish bishops in 1629, and again when he was 
crowned at Edinburgh in 1633. While tlie older bishops 
were apprehensive that a Liturgy would not be tolerated 
by the people, the younger declared that there was no 
cause for fear : they, however, would only agree to an 
independent book for Scotland, thinking that this would 
satisfy their countrymen. A code of Canons, enforcing 
the observance of the intended Prayer-Book, was sent 
into the North, in 1635 ; and a Book of Service was then 
prepared in Scotland, and transmitted to Archbishop 
Laud, who with Wrenn, bishop of Norwich, was ap- 
pointed by the King to assist the Scottish bishops. 
Laud s opinion was that, if a Prayer-Book was adopted 
by the Northern Church, 4t were best to take the Eng- 
lish Liturgy without any variation, that so the same Ser-* 
vice-Book might be established in all his majesty's do^ 
minions :' but finding it would not be accepted, he gave 
his assistance in reviewing the Scottish Book. This had 
been framed upon the English model ; but with it was 
joined a paper of ' Certain notes to be considered of.' 
Fault was also found with the Scottish Ordinal, that the 
Order of Deacons was made no more than a lay-office; 
and in the admission to the priesthood the words ' Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost, &c,' were omitted. 

The King's instructions, therefore, required the Scot- 
tish bishops to keep to the words of the English Book 
in their Ordinations: and a few alterations were sanc- 
tioned in the Prayer-Book. Twelve chapters out of the 
Apocryphal Books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus were 
placed among the LesaonB to V>q ToaA m \^<^^^^'^:^sl' 
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vice ; and the names of some saints of the Scottish na- 
tion were placed in the Calendar. Throughout the book 
the words Presbyter ^ or Presbyter or Minister, or Pres- 
byter or Curate, were used instead of Priest or Minis- 
ter. In the Office of Baptism the water in the font was 
ordered to be changed twice in a month at least ; and 
on the occasion of the first baptism after the water had 
been changed, the Presbyter or Minister should add 
these words in the first prayer of the Service, ' Sanctify 
this fountain of baptism, Thou which art the Sanctifier 
of all things.' In the Communion Office the order of 
the prayers was changed, so as to bring it nearer to the 
First Book of Edward VI. This Book of Common Prayer 
for Scotland can hardly be said to have been used : it 
was silenced by a popular tumult, as soon as the attempt 
was made to introduce it, on the 23rd of July, 1637. 

Some alterations which were made by Laud's autho- 
rity, or with his acquiescence, in the Prayer-Book de- 
signed for Scotland, were adopted at the revision afber 
the Savoy Conference. But this was not the only in- 
fluence which tliis archbishop has been supposed to have 
exercised upon the Book of Common Prayer. He was 
accused by the Puritans of having caused some words 
and phrases to be inserted in the editions printed under 
his supervision, in order to give support to doctrines 
and practices which were' now called popish. And the 
charge was made so unscrupulously, that it was very 
generally believed, in spite of the archbishop's solemn 
denial, and notwithstanding the fact, that no such altera- 
tions had been made. 

In 1641 it was manifest that a time of trouble was 
coming upon the Church of England ; and attempts were 
made to lessen the hostility of the Puritans by introduc- 
ing some important changes. A committee of the House 
of Lords was appointed 'to take into consideration all 
hwovatioDs in the Church respecting religion.' Williams, 
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the bishop of Lincohi and dean of Westminster, was at 
the head of this committee, which agreed to condemn 
the following ceremonies : — The turning of the holy-table 
altar-wise : Bowing towards it : Setting candlesticks on 
it : Making canopies oyer it : Advancing crucifixes and 
images upon the parafront, or altar-cloth, so called s^ 
Compelling all communicants to come up before the 
rails, and there to receive : Reading some part of the 
Morning Prayer at the holy table, when there is . no 
communion : Turning to the East when pronouncing the 
Creed : Reading the Litany in the midst of the church : 
Offering bread and wine by the churchwardens before 
the consecration of the elements : Having a credence, or 
side-table, besides the Lord*8-table, for divers uses in 
the Lord's Supper : Introducing an offertory before the 
Communion, distinct from the giving of alms to the poor : 
Prohibiting a direct prayer before sermon, and bidding 
of prayer: Chanting the Te Deum: Standing up at the 
hymns in the church, and always at Gloria Patri: 
Carrying children from the baptism to the altar so 
called, to offer them up to God. 

In their ' Considerations upon the Book of Common 
Prayer * the committee recommended : To expunge from 
the Calendar the names of some departed saints and 
others : To set out the reading Psalms, sentences of Scrip- 
ture, hymns, epistles and gospels, in the new translation : 
To mend the rubric, where all vestments in time of Di- 
vine Service are commanded which were used 2 Edw. VI.: 
To substitute canonical Scripture for the Apocrypha: 
To repeat the Doxology always at the end of the Lord's 
Prayer: To read the Lessons with a distinct voice: 
Whether Gloria Patri should be repeated at the end 
of every Psalm : Instead of 4aiiy Morning and Evening 
Prayers, why not only on Wednesday and Friday morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon on Saturday, with holyday eve&v 
To omit the hymn Benedicite : Ixi \Jckfe Yc^et ^ax *^^ 
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clergy, to alter the phrase, 'which only worketh great 
marvels:' To alter the rubric, Hhat such as intend to 
communicate shall signify their names to the curate over 
night, or in the morning before prayers :' To clear the 
rubric, how far a minister may repulse a scandalous and 
Inotorious sinner from the Communion: To gather the 
alms when the people depart, instead of before the Com- 
munion : The Confession to be said only by the minister, 
and then at every clause repeated by the people: Not 
to print in great letters the words in the form of conse* 
cration, * This is my body — This is my blood of the New 
Testament:' To insert a rubric touching knedling at the 
Communion, that it is, to comply in all humility withHhe 
prayer which the minister makes when he delivers the 
elements : Cathedral and cellmate churches to be bound 
to celebrate tlie Holy Communion only once in a month : 
In the first prayer at Baptism, to change the words, 
' didst sanctify the flood of Jordan and all other waters/ 
into * didst sanctify the element of water :* Whether it 
be not fit to have some discreet rubric to take away all 
scandal from signing the sign of the cross upon the in- 
fants after baptism : In Private Baptism the rubric men- 
tions that which must not be done, that the minister may 
dip the child in water being at the point of death : To 
leave out the words in the rubric of Confirmation, ' and 
be undoubtedly saved:' To enlarge the Catechism: To 
take away the times prohibited for marriage : None to 
marry without a certificate that they are instructed in 
their Catechism : To alter the words, * with my body I 
thee worship,' into *I give thee power over my body:' 
To mend the rubric, that new-married persons shoidd 
receive the Communion the same day of their marriage, 
by adding * or upon the Sunday following, when the Com- 
munion is celebrated :' In the Absolution of the Sick, to 
say, * I pronounce thee absolved :' To compose the Psalm 
of Thanksgiving of women after childbirth out of proper 
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versicles taken from divers psalms : To alter the words 
of Burial, Mn sure and certain hope of the resurrection 
to eternal life,' into ^ knowing assuredly that the dead 
shall rise again:' In the Litany, to put ^grievous sins' 
for ' deadly sin :' To mend the imperfections of the metre 
in the singing psalms ; and then to add lawful authority 
to have them publicly sung before and after sermons, 
and sometimes instead of the hymns of Morning and 
Eyening Prayer. 

The deliberations upon these changes and conces- 
sions continued until May (1641), when motions were en* 
tertained in the House of Commons which evidently 
showed that no changes in ritual or discipline would 
pacify opponents who sought the ruin of the Church, and 
whose power rapidly increased, until they were able to 
compass the judicial murder of the Archbishop and of 
the King. The idea of making these concessions was 
laid aside ; but nonconformists did not forget that such 
alterations had once been approved by persons of high 
name and station in the Church. 

In 1643 the Parliament assumed the office of su- 
preme head of the Church, and simimoned the West- 
minster Assembly, — a body designed as a substitute for 
Convocation, consisting of 30 lay members and 121 
divines, ' to be consulted with, for the settlement of the 
government and Liturgy of the Church of England, and 
clearing of the doctrine of the said Church from false 
aspersions and interpretations.' This clearing was ef- 
fected in 1645 by an Ordinance, which established the 
'Directory for the Public Worship of God in the Three 
Kingdoms.' And another Ordinance made the use of 
the Book of Common Prayer in any * public place of 
worship, or in any private place or family within the 
kingdom,' punishable by a fine of five pounds for the 
first offence, ten potmds for the second, and for the third 
by one whole year's imprisonmeat. "^^x \^^si^ «^<ss\RRk ^ 
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sufiScient measure of obedience ; not to observe the Di- 
rectory subjected the minister to a fine of forty shillings ; 
while to do or say anything in * opposition, derogation, 
or depraving of the said book,' might be punished by a 
fine of five pounds, or fifty pounds, at the discretion of 
the magistrate. 

This Directory, as its name implies, was not so much 
a Form of Devotion, as a Manual of Directions : the 
minister being allowed a discretion, either to make the 
most of what was provided for him in the book, or to 
use his own abilities to supply whatever he considered 
needful in leading the Public Worship of God in his 
congregation. 

A few of the variations, more especially directed 
against the usages of the Church, were, — the rejection 
of the Apocrypha ; of Private Baptism ; of godfathers 
and godmothers ; of the sign of the cross ; of the wed- 
ding ring; and of the administration of the Lord's 
Supper to the sick at home: the removal of the Com- 
munion-table into the body of the church; with the 
preference of a sitting or standing to a kneeling posture 
for the communicants. All Saints' days were discarded, 
and all ecclesiastical vestments. No Service was ap- 
pointed at the Burial of the Dead. No Creed was 
recited in the Public Service, nor the Ten Command- 
ments. 

This Presbyterian Form of Public Devotion, which 
was established by ordinance of Parliament, (and de- 
nounced by a counter-proclamation from the king) is 
entitled, A Directory for the Public Worship of God, 
throughout the Three Kingdoms qf England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Together with an Ordinance ofParlior 
ment for the taking away qf the Book qf Common 
Prayer, and the Establishing and Observing of this 
present Directory throughout the Kingdom qf England 
and Dominion qf Wales, 
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It commences with a note ' Of the (usembling qf the 
congregcUionf and their behaviour in the public worship 
qf God? The minister is to begin with prayer, in a 
short form, for a blessing on the portion of ^e Word 
then to be read. All the Canonical Books are to be 
read over in order : ordinarily one chapter of each Tes- 
tament at every meeting. After reading and singing, 
the minister who is to preach is to endeavour to get his 
own and his hearers* hearts to be rightly alOfected with 
their sins. A long prayer before the sermon. Then 
follows a long note of the manner and matter of preach- 
ing. After sermon follows a prayer of thanksgiving. 
The Lord's Prayer, as being not only a pattern of 
prayer, but itself a most comprehensive prayer, is re- 
commended to be used in the prayers of the Church. 

Ths Administration of the Sacraments; and first 
qf Baptism, It is to be dispensed only by a minister, 
in the place of Public Worship, and in the face of the 
congregation, where the people may most conveniently 
see and hear ; and not in the places where fonts in the 
time of Popery were unfitly and superstitiously placed. 
The child, after notice given to the minister the day 
before, is to be presented by the father, or (in case of 
his necessary absence) b^ some Christian friend in his 
place. Before Baptism, the minister is to use some 
words of instruction :— that the seed of the faithful have 
right to Baptism: that they are Christians, and fede- 
rally holy, before Baptism, and therefore are they bap- 
tized: that the inward grace of Baptism is not tied to 
the moment of its administration : and that it is not so 
necessary that through the want of it the infant is in 
danger of damnation, or the parents guilty. Prayer is 
to be joined with the word of institution, for sanctifyuig 
the water to this spiritual use. 

The Communion, or Supper of the Lord, is frequently 
to be celebrated ; but how often, toa."^ b^ ^iWisAsst^^^ss^^ 
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determined by the ministers and other church-governors 
of each congregation. It is requisite that public warn- 
ing be given on the Sabbath-day before Uie adminis- 
tration ; and we judge it convenient to be done after 
the morning sermon. Therefore, after the sermon and 
prayers, follows a short exhortation: then, the table 
being before decently covered, and so conveniently placed 
that the communicants may orderly sit about it or at it, 
the minister is to begin the action with sanctifying and 
blessing the elements of bread and wine set before him. 
The words of institution are next to be read out of the 
Evangelists, or I Cor. xi. 23—27 : then the prayer, thanks- 
giving, or blessing, offered up to God 'to vouchsafe his 
gracious presence, and the effectual working of his Spi- 
rit in us; and so to sanctify these elements, both of 
bread and wine, and to bless his own ordinance, that we 
may receive by &ith the body and blood of Jesus Christ 
crucified for us, and so feed upon him that he may be 
one with us, and we with him, that he may live in us, 
and we in him and to him, who hath loved us, and given 
himself for us.' * The elements being now sanctified by 
the word and prayer, the minister, being at the table, is 
to take the bread in his hand, and say in these expres- 
sions (or other the like used by Christ, or his Apostle, 
upon this occasion) : — According to the holy institution, 
commandy and example cf our blessed Saviour Jesus 
Christ, I take this bread; and having given thanks, I 
break it, and give it unto you. (There the minister, 
who is also himself to communicate, is to break the 
bread, and give it to the communicants.) Take ye, eat 
ye. This is the body qf Christ, which is broken for you. 
Do this in remembrance of him. In like manner the 
minister is to take the cup, and 8B,y... According to the 
institution, command, and ejcample of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, I take this cup and give it unto you. (Here he 
giveth it to the communicants.) This cup is the New 
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Testament, in the blood qf Christ, which is shed for thet 
remission of the sins qf many; drink ye all qf it* 
After all have commimicated, the minister may, in a 
few words, put them in mind of the grace of God in 
Jesus Christ : and he is to given solemn thanks to God. 

The Collection for the poor is so to be ordered, that 
no part of the Public Worship be thereby hindered. 

Then follows a note 'of the Sanctification of the 
Lord's-day.' 

The purpose of marriage between any persons shall 
be published by the minister three several Sabbath-days 
in the congregation. And the marriage shall be pub* 
licly solemnized in the place appointed by authority for 
Public Worship, before a competent number of credible 
witnesses, at some convenient hour of the day, at any 
time oi the year, except on a day of public humiliation, 
And we advise l^at it be not on the Lord's-day. 

The manner of marriage is first a prayer, a declara* 
tion of the institution, use, and ends thereof, a solemn 
charge, if they know any cause why they may not law- 
fully proceed to marriage, to discover it : then the minis- 
ter shall cause, first, the man to take the woman by the 
right hand, saying these words : IN. do take thee N. to 
be my married wife, and do, in the presefice qf Gody 
and btfore this congregation, promise and covenant to 
be a loving and faithftd htisband unto thee, until God 
shall separate us by death. Then the woman shall take 
the man by his right hand, and say a like form, adding 
the word obedient. Then, without any further cere- 
mony, the minister shall pronounce them to be husband 
and vrife according to God's ordinance ; and so conclude 
the action with prayer. 

A note is given of instructions * Concerning Visita- 
tion of the Sick, and suitable topics of exhortation and 
prayer.' 

* Concerning Burial of the Dead,' all cuatouaLaoC^^^j^- 
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ing, reading, and singing both in going to, and at the 
grave, are said to have been grossly abused. The sim- 
ple direction is therefore given, * When any person de- 
parteth this life, let the dead body, upon the day of 
burial, be decently attended from the house to the 
place appointed for public burial, and thero immedi- 
ately interred, without any ceremony.' 

Then follow directions * Concerning Public Solemn 
Fasting,' ' Concerning the Observation of Days of Public 
Thanksgiving,' and * Of Singing of Psalms ;' concluding 
with ' An Appendix touching Days and Places for Pub- 
lic Worship;' in which it is ordered that only the 
Lord's-day, and days separated for Public Fasting or 
Thanksgiving, shall be kept holy ; and the old churches 
are allowed to be used for the following reason : ^ As no 
place is capable of any holiness under pretence of what- 
soever Dedication or Consecration, so neither is it sub- 
ject to such pollution by any superstition, formerly used 
and now laid aside, as may render it unlawful or in- 
convenient for Christians to meet together therein for 
the Public Worship of God. And therefore we hold 
it requisite that the places of pubUc assembling for wor- 
ship among us should be continued and employed to 
that use.' 

The Parliament, it seems, was not entirely satisfied 
with its own Directory, and soon found it necessary to 
publish a supplement for the use of the sailors. This is 
one of the most singular productions of that extraordi- 
nary period. It is called A Supply of Prayer for the 
Ships that want Ministers to pray with them, *A 
reason of this work' is prefixed to the book; and it 
states, 'whereas there are thousands of ships which 
have not ministers with them to guide them in prayer, 
and therefore either use the old form of Common Prayer, 
or no prayer at all ; the former whereof for many weighty 
reasons hath been abolished, and the latter is likely to 
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make them rather heathens than Christians : Therefore, 
to avoid these inconveniences, it hath been thought fit 
to frame some prayers agreeing with the Directory es- 
tablished by Parliament.' There are certain directions 
for the use of the form : Hhe company being assembled, 
they may thus begin with prayer:' a short prayer fol- 
lows, after which the Lord's Prayer is to be used, and 
we have this direction, ^ After this, some psalms -and 
chapters being read out of both Testaments (but none 
out of those books called Apocrypha), and a psalm 
being sung, a prayer may follow in this manner.' Two 
prayers follow, one being * for the Church universal, and 
our united Churches and Kingdoms.'— The latter con- 
tains a petition for the king, though at the very time 
they were making war upon him : * We pray thee for all 
in authority, especially for the king's majesty, that God 
would make him rich in blessings, both in his person 
and government, establish his throne in religion, save 
him from evil counsel,^ and make him a blessed and 
glorious instrument for the conservation and propa- 
gation of the gospel' Next comes a direction, * After 
this prayer a psalm may be sung, and the conclusion 
may be with a thanksgiving and blessing.' Then fol- 
lows ' a prayer particularly fitted for those that travel 
upon the seas,' and 'a prayer in a storm.' 



^ 



CHAPTER VIL 

KING CHARLES 11. 

The Address of the Pret^yyterians to the King — Thevr proposal 
to set aside the Prayer-Booh — Royal Declaration concerning 
Ecclesiastical affairs — The Savoy Conference — The conces- 
sions granted by the Biihops — Baxter's ^ Reftyrmation of (he 
Liturgy'' — Revision of the Prayer-Booh by Convocation — 
The 'Sealed Boohs.* 

THE restoration of the monarchy, in 1660, brought 
with it freedom of conscience and worship to Eng- 
lish churchmen. On the 1st of May, letters from King 
Charles II., dated from Breda, were brought to the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, with a Declaration, in 
which the King says, on the subject of religion, * that no 
man shall be disquieted, or called in question, for differ- 
ences of opinion in matters of religion, which do not dis- 
turb the peace of the kingdom/ By a resolution of the 
Commons (May 8), the King was desired to make a 
speedy return to his Parliament, and on the same day 
he was solemnly proclaimed : and on the 10th of May, 
on the occasion of a day of thanksgiving, the Common 
Prayer was read before the Lords. 

Meanwhile (May 4); a deputation from both Houses 
was sent to meet the King at the Hague. Reynolds, 
Calamy, Case, Manton, and some other eminent Presby- 
terians went also with an address, to which the King 
answered kindly ; but referred to Parliament to deter- 
mine what toleration was necessary for the repose of the 
kingdom. This answer, however, was not the object 
which had brought these preac\ieirft \o ^;Kfli^^'^Kssi^^^ 
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ear if possible, while he might be willing to listen to any 
terms of accommodation. In various private audiences 
they suggested that the Common Prayer had long been 
discontinued in England, that many of the people had 
never once heard it ; and therefore it would be much 
wondered at if his majesty, at his first landing, should 
revive the use of it in his own chapel : and therefore to 
prevent the people being shocked at such imcustomary 
worship, they entreated him not to use it in form, and 
by rubrical directions; but only to order the reading 
some part of it with the intermixture of other good 
prayers. 

Finding no hope of abridging the King's liberty of 
using the regular Service, they then requested that the 
use of the surplice might be discontinued by the royal 
chaplains, because the sight of this habit would give 
great offence to the people. But they were plainly told 
by the King, that he would not be restrained himself, 
when others had so much indulgence : that the surplice 
had always been reckoned a decent habit, and constantly 
worn in the Church of England : that he had all along 
retained the use of it in foreign parts : that though he 
might for the present tolerate a failure of solemnity in 
religious worship, yet he would never abet such irregu- 
larity by his own practice. These, however, were not 
the men to be easily put off from tiieir puri)ose ; and it 
seems that they teased the King, after his return to 
England, with continual complaints, until he bade them 
submit their grievances and wishes in writing. Where- 
upon they embodied their notions upon church-matters 
in a long address. They assume that there was no dif- 
ference between Churchmen and themselves * in the doc- 
trinal truths of the reformed religion, and in the sub- 
stantial parts of divine worship;' but only 'in some 
various conceptions about the ancient form of church- 
gorerDment, and some particulara ^bout Liturgy and 
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ceremonies.' Among these differences concerning the 
Prayer-Book, they say: 

1. 'We are satisfied in our judgments concerning 
the lawfulness of a Liturgy, or form of Public Worship, 
provided that it be for the matter agreeable unto the 
Word of God, and fitly suited to the nature of the several 
ordinances and necessities of the Church ; neither too 
tedious in the whole, nor composed of too short prayers, 
unmeet repetitions or responsals ; not to be dissonant 
from the Liturgies of other reformed Churches ; nor too 
rigorously imposed ; nor the minister so confined there- 
unto, but that he may make use of those gifts for prayer 
and exhortation which Christ hath given him for the 
service and edification of the Church.' 

2. ' That inasmuch as the Book of Common Prayer 
hath in it many things that are justly offensive and 
need amendment, hath been long discontinued, and 
very many, both ministers and people, persons of pious, 
loyal, and peaceable minds, are therein greatly dissa- 
tisfied ; whereupon, if it be again imposed, will inevitably 
follow sad divisions, and widening of the breaches which 
your Msyesty is now endeavouring to heal : we do most 
humbly offer to your Msyestys wisdom, that for pre- 
venting so great evil, and for settling the Church in 
unity, some learned, godly, and moderate divines of 
both persuasions, indifferently chosen, may be employed 
to compile such a form as is before described, as much 
as may be in Scripture words ; or at least to revise and 
effectually reform the old, together with an addition or 
insertion of some other varying forms in Scripture 
phrase, to be used at the minister's choice; of which 
variety and liberty there be instances in the Book of 
Common Prayer.* 

3. Concerning ceremonies, they ask 'that kneeling 
at the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and such holy- 
days as are buC of human institution, may not be ioi^^ftb^ 
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upon such as do conscientiously scruple the observation 
of them ; and that the use of the surplice, and cross in 
l>aptisni, and bowing at the name of Jesus rather than 
the name of Christ, or Immanuel, or other names >vhere- 
by that divine Person, or either of the other divine 
Persons, is nominated, may be abolished.' 

The bishops, in their r^ly to these proi>osals of the 
Presbyterians, pronounce the Offices in the Common 
Prayer wholly imexceptionable, and conceive the book 
cannot be too strictly enjoined; especially when minis- 
ters are not denied the exercise of their gifts in praying 
before and after sermon. However they are content 
that the Book should be reviewed. As for the cere- 
monies, they are unwilling to part with any of them, 
being clearly of (pinion that the satisfaction of some 
private persons ought not to overrule the public peace 
and uniformity of the Church ; and that, if any abate- 
ments were made, it would only feed a distemper, and 
encourage unquiet people to further demands. 

It was impossible to obtain any immediate and legal 
settlement of these dilOferences between the Presby- 
terians and the members of the Church of England, who 
naturally looked for a restoration of &eir benefices and 
form of Service. The Convention Parliament could not 
be allowed to meddle with this question : if its members 
could be trusted, its acts would have no value from the 
illegal origin of the body from which they proceeded. 
The method adopted to meet the present difficulty was 
the issue of a ^ Boyai Declaration concerning Ecclesias- 
tical affairs' (Oct. 25, 1660). This had the sundry ad- 
vantages of not resting at all for its authority upon the 
existing Parliament, without seeming to encroach upon 
its functions; of allowing a greater measure of tolera- 
tion than probably would be allowed by a final settle- 
ment of the matter by just authority, and hence of paci- 
fying some of the nonconformists; while yet notiung 
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was finally settled, or granted ; but the whole question 
was left open for discussion at a Conference which it 
promised between the discordant parties, and for the 
decision of a lawful Parliament and Convocation. Ac- 
cordingly, this Declaration allowed a great number of 
the demands of the Presbyterians, touching the obsenr- 
ance of the Lord*s-day, the Episcopal jurisdiction, the 
examination of those who should be confirmed, a dis- 
cretion as to the use of certain ceremonies, such as 
kneeling at the Conmmnion, signing the cross at Bap- 
tism, bowing at the name of Jesus, the surplice, and 
the oath of Canonical obedience : and, although wishing 
Ininisters to read those parts of the Prayer-Book against 
which there could be no exception, yet promising that 
none should be punished or troubled for not using it, 
until it had been reviewed, and effectually reformed by 
the above-mentioned authority. 

The result was a general expression of satisfaction 
on the part of the Presbyterians ; and the attempt was 
made to gain some of them over to conformity by the 
offer of Church preferments. But although the Decla- 
ration, by a stretch of the prerogative, sheltered the dis- 
senting ministers for the present from legal penalties, it 
did not satisfy all their scruples ; forthey did not look for 
the continuance of that amount of favour, when a royalist 
Parliament should have determined their position. 

On the King's part there was no delay in forwarding 
the promised Conference. The warrant^was issued on 
the 25th of March, 1661, appointing twelve bishops, and 
the same number of Presbyterians, with nine other 
divines on each side as assistants. The place of meeting 
was the Bishop of London's lodgings in the Savoy Hos- 
pital; and the Commission was to continue in force 
during the ensuing four months. The Commissioners 
were empowered to advise upon and review the Book 
of Common Prayer; comparing it with the mo&t «SL<^\sifi^ 
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Liturgies which have been med ia the GhHrdi in tbe 
primitiye and purest times; to take into serious and 
grave consideration the sereral directions, and rolea, 
and forms of prayer in the said Book, and several ob^ 
jections and exceptions raised against it; to make saeh 
reasonalde and necessary alterations, corrections, and 
amendments therein, as should be agreed upon to be 
needful or expedient for the satisfaction of tender omh 
sciences, but avoiding all unnecessary alterations of the 
forms and Liturgy, wherewith the x>eople are already 
acquainted, and have so long received in the Ghurdi of 
England. 

The Savoy Conference was opened on the 15th of 
April. The Bishop of London (Sheldon) stated to the 
Presbyterian ministers, that, since they had requested 
the Conference for the purpose of making alterationg 
in the Prayer-Book, nothing could be done until they 
had delivered their exceptions in writing, together with 
the additional forms, and whatever alterations they de- 
sired. Accordingly they prepared a long series of ex- 
ceptions and alterations, Baxter persuading his col* 
leagues that they were bound to ask for everything that 
they thought desirable, without regard to the sentiments 
of others. These exceptions are especially interesting, 
as having been made against the Prayer-Book, when it 
had been brought so very nearly into its present state. 
We may consider that they include all the minute 
particulars with which fault could be found by men of 
learning and piety, who regarded questions relating to 
the Church and its Offices from the opposite point of 
view from that taken by Churchmen. 

The Presbyterians made the following general pro- 
posals:— 

1. That sJl the prayers, and other materials of the 
Liturgy, may consist of nothing doubtful or questioned 
among pious, learned, and orthodox persons. 
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2. To considw that^ as our first reformers so com- 
posed the Liturgy, as to draw the Papists into thdr 
Church-communioD, by varying as little as they well 
could from the Romish forms before in use ; so whether 
now we should not have our Liturgy so composed, as 
to gain upon the judgments and affection of all those 
who in the substantials of the Protestant religion are of 
the same persuasion with ourselves. 

3. To omit the repetitions and responsals of the 
derk and people, and the alternate reading of the 
Psalms and Hymns, which cause a confused murmur in 
the congregation : the minister being appointed for the 
people in all public Services appertaining to God; and 
the Holy Scriptures intimating the people's part in 
public prayer to be only with silence and reverence to 
attend thereunto, and to declare their consent in the 
dose, by saying Amen. 

4. To change the Litany into one solemn prayer. 

5. That there may be nothing in the Liturgy which 
may seem to countenance the observation of Lent as a 
religious fast. 

6. To omit the religious observation of saints'-days. 

7. That there may be no such imposition of the 
Liturgy, as that the exercise of the gift of prayer be 
totally excluded in any part of Public Worship; and 
that it may be left to the discretion of the minister to 
omit part of it, as* occasion shall require. 

8. That the new translation of the Bible should 
alone be used in the portions selected in the Prayer- 
Book. 

9. That nothing be read in the church for lessons, 
but the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. 

10. That no part of the Liturgy be read at the 
communion-table but when the Holy Supper is admin- 
istered. 
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11. To use the word * Minister/ and not * Priest' ot 
* Curate,' and * Lord*8-day ' instead of * Sunday/ 

12. To amend the version of metrical Psalms. 

13. To alter obsolete words. 

14. That no portion of the Old Testament, or of 
the Acts of the Apostles, be called ^ Epistles/ and read 
as such. 

15. To reform the Offices, where the phrase is such 
as presumes all persons within the Communion of the 
Church to be regenerated, converted, and in an actual 
state of grace : which, had ecclesiastical discipline been 
truly and vigorously executed, might be better sup- 
posed, but cannot now be rationally admitted. 

The bishops reply to this, The Church in her 
prayers useth no more offensive phrase than St Paul 
MseSy when he writes to the Corinthians^ GalatianSy 
and others, calling them in general the churches qJT 
Gody sanctified in Christ Jesus^ hy vocation saints, 
ammigst whom, notwithstanding there were many, who 
hy their known sins {which the Apostle endeavoured to 
amend in th^m) were not properly such, yet he gives 
the denomination to ths whole from the greater part, 
to whom in charity it was due, and puts the rest in 
mind, what they have by their baptism undertaken to 
be; and our prayers and the phrase of them surely 
supposes no more than that they are saints by calling, 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, by their baptism admitted 
into Chrisfs congregation, and so to be reckoned mem- 
bers qf that society, till either they shall separate them- 
selves by wilful schism,, or be separated by legal eacom- 
munication; which they seem earnestly to desire, and 
so do we, 

16. Instead of the short Collects, to have one me- 
thodical and entire prayer composed out of many of 
them. 

17. The present Liturgy seems defective in forms 
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of praise and thanksgiving ; in consisting very mxicli of 
general expressions, such as, 'to have our prayers heard, 
to be kept from all evil, to do God's will:' the Con- 
fession does not clearly express original sin, nor suffi- 
ciently enumerate actual sins with their aggravations ; 
and there is no preparat(»7 prayer for assistance or 
acceptance : the Catechism is defective as to many neces- 
sary doctrines ; some even of the essentials of Christian- 
ity not mentioned except in the Creed, and there not so 
explicit as ought to be in a Catechism. 

The bishops reply. The use of general expressions, 
as in Confession of sin, is the perfection of the Liturgy, 
the Offices of which being intended for common and 
general services, would cease to he such by descending 
to particulars; the instances of general expressions 
aare almost the very terms of the petitions of the Lord's 
Prayer, It is an evil custom,, springing from false 
doctrine, to tcse expressions which may lead people to 
think that original sin is not forgiven in holy baj^- 
tism: yet original sin is clearly acknowledged in con- 
fessing that the desires of our own hearts render us 
miser^ibie by following them, Sc. 

18. The Surplice, the Cross in Baptism, and Kneel- 
ing at the Lord's Supper, are brought forward as the 
usual instances of ceremonies, judged unwarrantable by 
sundry learned and pious men, and exposing many or- 
thodox, pious, and peaceable ministers to the displeasure 
of their rulers. They must be fountains of evil, unless 
all his Majesty's subjects had the same subtilty of judg- 
ment to (^scem even to a oer^nony how far the power ' 
of man extends in the things of God. 

The following. exceptions were taken against par* 
ticular parts of the Prayer-Book : 

They wish the first rubric to be expressed as in the 
Book of 1552 ; and the second rubric about vestments 
and ornaments to be omitted. 
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The doxology to be always added to the Lord's 
Prayer ; and this prayer not to be so often used. 

The Gloria Patri to be used only once in the Morn* 
ing, and once in the Evening. 

' Rubric. And to the end the people may the better 
hear, in such places where they do sing, there shall the 
Lessons be sung in a plain tune, after the manner of 
distinct reading : and likewise the Epistle and GospeL' 
We know no warrant why they should be sung in any 
place, and conceive that the distinct reading of them 
with an audible voice tends more to the edification of 
the Church. 

The bishops reply, The rubric directs only such 
singing as is after the manner cf distinct reading^ 
and fee nemr heard of any inconvenience thereby. The 
rubric, however, was omitted, when the Book was re- 
viewed by Convocation. 

To appoint some Psalm or Scripture hymn instead 
of the apocryphal Benedicite. 

In the Litany, they object to the expressions, deadly 
sin, sudden death, and cdl that travel. 

To omit the words *this day^ in the colWct for 
Christmas-day. Some other collects were named, 'as 
having in them divers things that we judge fit to be 
altered;' some of which were altered, as were also 
others to which no objection was here raised. 

In the Communion Service: — 

The first rubric had directed intending communis 
cants to ' signify their names to the Curate over night, 
or else in the morning afore the beginning of Morning 
Prayer, or immediately after.' It was objected that this 
notice was not sufficient ; and the rubric was altered to 
'at least some time the day before.' 

They desire that the minister should have a fiill 
power to admit or repel communicants. 

They object to kneeling during the reading of the 
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Commandments, and also to the petition after each 
Commandment, preferring that the minister should con* 
dude with a suitable prayer. 

They desire preaching to be more strictly ei^joined, 
and that ministers should not be bound to ' Homilies 
hereafter to be set forth/ as things which are as yet but 
future and not in being. 

Ttiey object to the Offertory sentences, that two are 
apocryphal, and four of them more proper to draw out 
the people's bounty to their ministers, than their charity 
to the poor; and to the Offertory itself, that collection 
for the poor may bo better made at or a little before 
the departing of the communicants. 

The Exhortation, whidi was appointed to be read 
^at certain times when the Curate shall see the people 
negligent to come to the Holy Communion,' is objected 
to as unseasonable to be read at the Communion. 

They object to the direction, Hhat no man should 
come to the Holy Communion, but with a full trust in 
God's mercy, and with a quiet conscience,' as likely to 
discourage many from coming to the Sacrament, who lie 
imder a doubting and troubled conscience. 

The bishops reply. Certainly themselves cannot de- 
sire that 'men should come to tlie Hdy Communicm 
fDith a troubled conscience, and thertfore have no 
reason to blame the Church for saying it is requisite 
that men come with a quiet conscience, and prescribing 
means for quieting thereof 

The General Confession in the name of the commu- 
nicants was directed to be made * either by one of them, 
or else by one of the ministers, or by the priest himself:' 
they desire that this may be made by the minister only. 

To the rubric that the priest or bishop, in pronounc- 
ing the Absolution, should Hum himself to the people,' 
they say, ' The minister turning himself to the people is 
most convenient throughout tYie ^\tfAd T£&casi^t^^scu 
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As before in the Collect for Christmas-day, they 
object to the words ' ihU day, in the proper Fre&oe 
for Whitsunday. 

In the Prayer 'in the name of all them that BhaU 
receive the Communion/ — ^ Grant that our sinful bodies 
may be made clean by his body, and our souls washed 
through his most precious blood,' — ^they obserre that 
these words seem to give a greater efficacy to the blood 
than to the body of Christ, and would have th^n alt^*ed 
thus, — ' that our sinful souls and bodies may be deansed 
through his precious body and blood.' 

The bishops in reply refer to the tcords qf our Lord, 
* This 18 my blood, which is shed for you, and for 
many, for the remission of sins,^ obsermng that He 
saith not so explicitly of the body. 

Of the * Prayer at the Consecration,' as they word it, 
they say, the manner of consecrating is not explicit 
enough, and the minister's breaking of the bread is not 
so much as mentioned. 

Of the manner of distributing the elements, and the 
words used, they desire that the words of our Saviour 
may be used as near as may be ; and that the minister 
be not required to deliver the bread and the wine into 
every commimicant's hand, and to repeat the words to 
each one; also that the kneeling may be lefb free. 

To the rubric, that * Every parishioner shall commu- 
nicate at the least three times in the year,' they say, For- 
asmuch as every parishioner is not didy qualified for the 
Lord's Supper, and those habitually prepared are not 
at all times actually disposed, but many may be hin- 
dered by the providence of God, and some by the dis- 
temper of their spirits, we desire this rubric may be 
either wholly omitted, or thus altered : * Every minister 
shall be bound to administer the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper at least thrice a year, provided there be 
a due number of communicants manifesting their desires 
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to receive.' They also desire the Declaration, expla- 
natory of kneeling, which was added to the Communion 
Office by Order of Council, in October, 1552, to be again 
restored to its place: to which the bishops reply; This 
rubric is not in the Liturgy qf Queen Elizabeth^ nor 
confirmed by law; nor is there any great need of re- 
storing it, the world being now in more danger qf 
prqfanation than of idolatry. 

The Baptismal Office, and those parts of the Prayer* 
Book connected witii it, famished special matter for 
objection. The charitable conclusion of the Church 
'that Christ will favourably accept every infant to bap- 
tism that is presented by the Church according to our 
present order,' was opposed to the ministerial tyranny 
which the Puritan elders sought to exercise in the way 
of discipline and excommunication. Thus with regard 
to the subjects of baptism, they say. There being divers 
learned, pious, and peaceable ministers, who not only 
judge it unlawful to baptize children whose parents 
both of them are atheists, infidels, heretics, and imbap- 
tized, but also such whose parents are excommunicate 
persons, fornicators, or otherwise notorious and scan- 
dalous sinners; we desire they may not be obliged to 
baptize the children of such, until they have made due 
profession of their repentance. Thea, with regard to 
sponsors, they say, Here is no mention of the parents in 
whose right the child is baptized, and who are fittest both 
to dedicate it imto God, and to covenant for it : we do not 
know that any persons except the parents, or some others 
appointed by them, have any power to consent for the 
children, or to enter them into covenant : We desire it 
may be left free to parents, whether they will have 
sureties to imdertake for their children in baptism or no. 
Of the questions addressed to the sponsors, they say, 
We know not by what right the sureties do promise 
and answer in the name of the ixi£axi\>*, \\k ^^el^\Ev^\X3L^A^^ 
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also to couutenance the anabaptistical opinion of tke 
necessity of an actual profession of &ith and repentance 
in order to baptism : that such a profession may be re- 
quired of parents in their own name, and now solemn^ 
renewed when they present their children to baptism, 
we willingly grant ; but tiie asking of one for another is 
a practice whose warrant wb doubt of: and therefore we 
desire that the two first interrogatories may be put to 
the parents to be answered in their own names, and the 
last propounded to the parents or pro-parents ifaas^ 
' Will you have this child baptized into this faith?' As 
to particular expressions in the Serrioe, they object to 
the notion of the sanctification of Jordan or any other 
waters to a sacramental use by Christ's being baptised: 
the words 'may receive remission of sins by spiritual 
regeneration,' they would hare to be, 'maybe regene- 
rated and receive the remission of sins f and the words 
of thanksgiving, 'that it hath pleased thee to regenerate 
this infant by thy Holy Spirit,' to be otherwise ex- 
pressed, since we cannot in faith say that every child 
that is baptized is regenerated by God's Holy Spirit ; at 
least it is a dilutable point. 

Of Private Baptism they say. We desire that bap- 
tism may not be administered in a private place at any 
time, unless by a»lawful minister, and in the presence 
of a competent number : that where it is evident that 
any child hath been so baptized, no part of the admi- 
nistration may be reiterated in public: and therefore 
we see no need of any Liturgy in that case. 

To these objections to the Baptismal Services the 
bishops reply. That the desire to withhold baptism is 
very hard and uncharitable. It is an erroneous doc- 
trine, and the ground of many others, that children 
have no other right to baptism than their parents* 
right. The Church! s primitive practice forbids it to 
be left to the pleasure qf the parents, whether there 
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tihall he oth&r sureties orno. If Jordan and all other 
waters he not so far sanctified hy Christ as to he the 
matter ofhaptism, what authority have we to haptize? 
— The expressions objected to are most proper, for 
haptism is our spiritual regeneration; and seeing 
that God^s sacraments have their ^ects, where the 
receiver doth not put any har against them, {which 
children cannot do), we may say in faith of every 
child that is haptized, thai it is regenerated hy GocPs 
Holy Spirit; and the denial qf it tends to anabaptism, 
and the contempt of this holy sacrament, as nothing 
worthy, nor material whether it he administered to 
children or no. As to Private Baptism, we think it 
fit that children shmdd he haptized in private rather 
than not at all; and as to the Service, nothing done 
in private is reiterated in public. 

In the Catechism, they desire the opening questions 
to be altered, but only as it seems for the temporary 
reason, because the greater number of persons baptized 
within the last twenty years had no godfathers or god- 
mothers at their baptism. The third answer they con- 
ceive might be more safely expressed thus, 'Wherein I 
was visibly admitted into the number of the members 
of Christ, the children of God, and the heirs (rather 
than inheritors) of the kingdom of » heaven.' To the 
answer, declaring our duty towards God, they would add 
at the end, * particularly on the Lord's-day,' for the rea- 
son that otherwise there was nothing in all the answer 
referring to the fourth commandment. In the latter 
portion, upon the Sacraments, they would have the first 
answer to be, *Two only. Baptism and the Lord's Sup- 
per.' Of the baptismal answers they say, We desire 
that the entering infants into God's covenant may be 
more warily expressed, and that the words may not seem 
to found their baptism upon a really actual faith and 
repentance of their own ; and we dft«k^ \jQa.\» ^^^twassafe 
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may not be taken for a performance of such faith and 
repentance ; and especially that it be not asserted that 
they perform these by the promise of their sureties, it 
being to the seed of believers that the covenant of God 
is made, and not (that we can find) to all that have such 
believing sureties, who are neither parents nor pro- 
parents of the child. They approve, however, generally 
of this portion of the Catechism, that the doctrine of the 
Sacraments is much more fully and particularly deliver- 
ed than the other parts, in short answers fitted to the 
memories of children : therefore they propose a more 
distinct and full application of the Creed, the Command- 
ments, and the Lord's Prayer; and to add somewhat 
particularly concerning the nature of faith, repentance, 
the two covenants, justification, sanctification, adoption, 
and regeneration. 

For Confirmation, they conceive that it is not a suf- 
ficient qualification that children be able to repeat the 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, 
and to answer to some questions of this short Catechism ; 
for it is often found that children are able to do this at 
four or five years old: and it crosses what is said in 
another rubric, ordaining that Confirmation should be 
ministered imto them that are of perfect age, that, they 
being instinicted in the Christian religion should openly 
profess their own faith, and promise to be obedient to 
the will of God: and therefore they desire that none 
may be confirmed but according to his Majesty's Decla- 
ration (1660), * That Confirmation be rightly and solemnly 
performed, by the information, and with the consent of 
the minister of the place.* 

They object to the words of the rubric, declaring 
that ' children being baptized have all things necessary 
for their salvation,' as dangerous as to the misleading 
of the vulgar; although they charitably suppose the 
meaning of these words was only to exclude the neces^ 
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sity of any other sacraments to baptized infants. They 
object also to the mention of a godfather or godmother, 
seeing no need of them either at baptism or confirma- 
tion. 

The words of the 'Prayer before the Imposition of 
Hands/ suppose that all the children who are brought 
to be confirmed have the Spirit of Christ, and the for- 
giveness of all their sins ; whereas a great number of 
children at that age, having committed many sins since 
their baptism, do shew no evidence of serious repent- 
ance, or of any special saving grace ; and therefore this 
confirmation (if administered to such) would be a perilous 
and gross abuse. To which the bishops reply. It sup- 
poseth, and that truly, tJiat all children were at their 
baptism regenerate by water and the Holy Qhost, and 
hod given unto them the forgiveness of all their sins; 
and it is charitably presumed that, notwithstanding 
the frailties and slips qf their childhood, they have not 
totally lost what was in baptism covif erred upon them; 
and therefore adds, ' Strengthen them, we beseech thee, 
O Lord, with the Holy Ghost the Comforter, and daily 
increase in them thy manifold gifts of grace, &c.' None 
that lives in open sin ought to be confirmed. 

They also object that the Imposition of Hands by 
the bishop seems to put a higher value upon Confirma- 
tion than upon the Sacraments. And they desire that 
the practice of the Apostles may not be alleged as a 
ground of it ; and that Confirmation may not be made 
so necessary to the Holy Communion, as that none should 
be admitted to it unless they be confirmed. 

In the Marriage Service, they desire that the ring 
may be left indifferent ; some other words to be used 
instead of ^worship J and ^ depart:^ the declaration in 
the name of the Trinity to be omitted, lest it should 
seem to favour those who count matrimony a sacrament*, 
to omit the change of place and poatvvr^ ^\s^c?ybWsv*Ocsa 

n— ^ 
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middle of the Service : to alter or omit the words — ^'con- 
secrated the state of matrimony to such an excellent 
mystery' — seeing the institution of marriage was before 
the fall, and so before the promise of Christ, and also 
for that it seems to countenance the opinion <tf making 
matrimony a Sacrament: and to omit the direction for 
Communion on the day of marriage. 

In the 'Order for the Visitation of the Sick,' they 
desire a greater liberty in the prayer as well as in the 
exhortation ; and that the form of the Absolution be 
declarative and conditiona], as 'I pronounce thee ab- 
solved,' instead of, ' I absolve thee,' and, 'if thou doest 
truly repent and believe;' and that it may only be 
recommended to the minister to be used or omitted as 
he shall see occasion. Also, of the ' Communion of the 
Sick,' they propose that the minister be not enjoined 
to administer the Sacrament to every sick person that 
shall desire it, but only as he shall judge expedient. 

In the 'Order for the Burial of the Dead,' they 
desire the insertion of a rubric declaring that the 
prayers and exhortations are not for the benefit of the 
dead, but only for the instruction and comfort of the 
living; and that ministers may be allowed to perform 
the whole Service in the church if they think fit, for the 
preventing of inconveniences which many times both 
ministers and people are exposed imto by standing in 
the open air. Also some expressions are objected to, 
that they cannot in truth be said of persons living and 
dying in open and notorious sin ; that they may harden 
the wicked, and are inconsistent with the lsu*gest rational 
charity ; and more than this, that they cannot be used 
with respect to those persons who have not by their 
actual repentance giv^ any ground for the hope of their 
blessed estate. 

The bishops replied at length to these objections, 
and ended by stating the following concessions, which 
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they were willing to make in the way of alteratioiis in 
the Prayer-Book. 

1. We are willing that all the Epistles and Go^)el8 
be used according to the last translation. 

2. That when anything is read for -an Epistle which 
is not in the Epistles, the superscription shall be, ' For 
the Epistle.' 

3. That the Psalms be collated with the former 
translation mentioned in the rubric, and printed accord- 
ing to it. 

4. That the words, ' this day/ both in the Oollects 
and Prefaces, be used only upon the day itself; and 
for the following days it be said, 'as about this time.' 

5. That a longer time be required for signification 
of the names of the communicants; and the words of 
the rubric be changed into these, 'at least some time 
the day before.' 

6. That the power of keeping scandalous sinners 
from the Communion may be expressed in the rubric, 
according to the 26th and 27th Canons ; so the minister 
be obliged to give an account of the same immediately 
after to the Ordinary. 

7. That the whole Preface be prefixed to the Com- 
mandments. 

8. That the second exhortation be read some Sun- 
day or holy-day before the celebration of the Commu- 
nion, at the discretion of the minister. 

9. That the General Confession at the Communion 
be pronounced by one of the ministers, the people say- 
ing after him, all kneeling humbly upon their knees. 

10. That the manner of consecrating the elements 
may be made more explicit and express, and to that 
purpose these words be put into the rubric, ' Then shall 
he put his hand upon the bread and break it/ ' Then 
shall he put his hand imto the cup.' 

11. That ii the font be so pAskce^ ^a >(^^ <:»i!i!€c^^!^&<- 
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tion cannot hear, it may be referred to the Ordinary to 
place it more conveniently. ^ 

12. That these words, ' Yes, they do perform those, 
&C.' may be altered thus, ' Because they promise them 
both by their sureties.' 

13. That the words of the last rubric before the 
Catechism maybe thus altered, Hhat children being 
baptized have all things necessary for their salvation, 
and dying before they commit any actual sins, be un- 
doubtedly saved, though they be not confirmed. 

14. That to the rubric after Confirmation these 
words may bo added, ' or be ready and desirous to be 
confirmed.' 

15. That those words, 'with my body I thee wor- 
ship,' may be altered thus, 'with my body I thee 
honour.* 

16. That these words, ' till death us depart,* be thus 
altered, 'till death us do part' 

17. That the words, ' sure and certain,' may be left 
out. 

Of these changes of phrase, or minute improvements 
of rubrics, there is hardly one of any great importance* 
The bishops, conscious of their own power, felt that 
they were not called upon by any plea of tender con- 
sciences to adopt alterations of which they did not 
recognize the clear necessity. They knew also that it 
was vain to assent to any real changes ; for that, if they 
granted all the proposals of the ministers, and altered 
all the ceremonies and phrases objected to, the Prayer- 
Book would still be deemed an intolerable burden, so 
long as its use in any shape was to be constantly en- 
forced. The Puritans required the free exercise of the 
gift of prayer in every part of Public Worship, and con- 
tended that whatever alterations might be made in the 
Book, it should be left to the discretion of the minister 
to omit any part of its appointed Services. 
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This became more evident, when, under the plea of 
inserting into the Prayer-Book ' some additional forms, 
in the Scripture phrase as near as might be, suited to 
the nature of the several parts of worship,' Eichard 
Baxter composed an entirely new Directory of Service, 
under the title of The Reformation of the Liturgy. 
And this hasty production, with some slight alterations, 
was accepted by the Presbyterians, and presented to 
the bishops with a Petition for Peace, well calculated 
to irritate Churchmen, and dismiss every thought of 
union. If the Prayer-Book was to be tolerated by the 
Puritans, their new Liturgy must also bo allowed, so 
that either of them might be used at the discretion of 
the minister ; they also desired freedom from subscrip- 
tion, oaths, and ceremonies; and demanded that no 
ordination should be required by the bishops from any 
ministers who had received Presbyterian orders. 

Baxter's next work was to compile a lengthy re- 
joinder to the reply which the bishops had fidly and 
finally made to the series of Presbyterian objections, 
without any hope indeed of obtaining the concessions 
he desired, but rather to express the fulness of his 
indignation against the bishops and the Prayer-Book. 
And in a personal discussion, which was granted un- 
willingly by the bishops, the Presbyterian disputants 
alleged eight particulars in the Prayer-Book as posi-* 
tively sinful. The last Conference between Churclunen 
and Non-conformists upon the possibility of a revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer, which should make it suit 
both parties, thus came to an end on the 24th of July, 
1661, with the only result that could reasonably have 
been expected. The Presbyterians liad an opportunity 
of showing their untractable spirit in the cavillings of 
Baxter, which annoyed some influential persons who 
were previously disposed to treat them tenderly. They 
showed aliso that their bLoatViVt^ \ft >iXi^ ^T»:^'!st^'!*S«. 
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rested on small reasons, on phrases misinter|H*d;ed, or 
on doctrines opposed to the constant teaching <tf the 
Church; while their dislike to Episcopacy naturally 
flowed from their notions of the sovereignty of Christ, 
which in their view was exercised through every indi- 
vidual minister. 

In the meanwhile, Convocation had assembled on 
the 8th of May, 1661, and had drawn up a Form of 
Prayer with Thanksgiving for the 29th of May, the 
anniversary of the King's birth and restoration, and 
also an Office for the .Baptism of Adults, which was 
fotmd necessary from the great neglect of religious ordi- 
nances during the rebellion. The House of Commons 
was prepared at once to pass an Act of Uniformity: 
and this circumstance would no doubt help to embitter 
Baxter's language towards the close of the Savoy Con- 
ference, when it became clear that the intolerance of 
the Presbyterians had cut ofif all hope of his supremacy 
in religious matters, and had placed his own form of 
worship imder the civil ban. 

The second session of this royalist Parliament began 
Nov. 20th, and Convocation reassembled on the follow- 
ing day, when the King's Letters were read, directing 
the revision of the Common Prayer, and a Committee 
of bishops was appointed for the purpose. The busi- 
ness, however, had been foreseen, and the Committee 
at once reported that the preparations were already 
made, and that the whole House might proceed to the 
work of revision. On Saturday, Nov. 23, a portion of 
the Book with the corrections of the 'bishops was deli- 
vered to the prolocutor, and the remainder on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, when the first portion was returned 
from the Lower House with a schedule of amendments. 
The whole work was speedily completed; and on the 
20th of December, 1661, the Book of Common Prayer 
was adopted and subscribed by the clergy of both 
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Houses of Conrocation, and of both provinces. A copy 
of the Book confirmed under the Great Seal was deli- 
vered with a royal message to Parliament, Feb. 25, 
1662. The Act of Uniformity received the royal assent 
on the ]9th of May, 1662. 

Great pains were taken wiUi this revision ; about 
600 alterations of every kind were made : and Mr San- 
croft (afterwards Archbishop) was appointed by Convo- 
cation to superintend the printing of the Book. Certain 
printed copies, having been examined and carefidly cor- 
rected by Commissioners appointed for the purpose, 
were certified by them, and exemplified imder the Great 
Seal: and one of these Sealed Books^ annexed to a 
printed copy of the Act of Uniformity, was ordered to 
be obtained by the deans and chapters of every cathe- 
dral church, before the 25th of December ; and a similar 
copy was delivered into the Courts at Westminster, and 
into the Tower of London, to be preserved for ever 
among the records. 

The following are the most important alterations in- 
troduced into the Prayer-Book at this revision. The 
Preface was prefixed, composed, it is said, by Sanderson, 
bishop of Lincoln. The original Preface (1549) followed 
as a chapter, ' Concerning the Service of the Church.' 
The story of Bel and the Dragon, omitted since 1604, 
was again inserted in the Calendar of Daily Lessons. 
The extracts from the Bible, except the Psalter, the Ten 
Commandments, and some portions in the Communion 
Service, were taken generally from the version of 1611. 
The Sentences, Exhortation, Confession, and Absolution 
were now printed at the beginning of the Order for Even- 
ing Prayer. The Absolution was ordered to be pronounced 
by the Priest, instead of the Minister. The prayer for 
the King and the following prayers/ were printed in the 
Order of Morning and Evening Service. In the Litany., 
the words 'rebellion' and 'ac\nsm? -^^x^ ^^^^Xa'^asik 
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petition against ' sedition.' The words, ' bishops, pnests^ 
and deacons/ were substituted for 'bishops, pastors, and 
ministers of the Church.' Among the Occasional Prayers 
were introduced a second prayer for Fair Weather, the 
two prayers for the Ember Weeks, the Prayer for the 
Parliament, the Prayer for all Conditions of Men, also 
the General Thanksgiving, and a Thanksgiving for the 
Restoration of Public Peace at Home. New collects 
were appointed for the third Simday in Advent, and for 
St Stephen's day; a Collect, Epistle, and Gospel were 
provided for a sixth Simday after the Epiphany ; and a 
distinct collect for Easter-even: in several places the 
word * church * was used for * congregation.' The Gospel 
for the Simday after Christmas was shortened by the 
omission of the genealogy ; as also those for the Sunday 
next before Easter, and for Good Friday, which had 
contained ^e Second Lesson for the day: an Epistle 
was provided for the day of the Purification of St Mary 
the Virgin : the first of the Anthems on Easter-day was 
added. In the Commimion Service, the last clause re- 
specting saints departed was added to the prayer for 
the Church militant ; the rubrics preceding this prayer 
were now altered from the Liturgy prepared for Scot- 
land (1634), directing the presentation of the alms, and 
the placing of the bread and wine upon the table, this 
latter being also taken from 1549. The first exhor- 
tation was inserted where it stands, giving warning of the 
Communion, instead of being read sometimes at the 
Communion. The rubric was added before the Prayer 
joi Consecration, directing the priest so to order the 
bread and wine, that he may with decency break the 
bread and take the cup. The rubrics were added, 
directing the form of consecrating additional bread and 
wine, if needed; and the remainder oi \Xi<& cnYi^^Qx%.tAd 
elements to be covered with a iaar "^xiea. <^q^» '^^ 
Order in Council (1552), reBpectmg taL^^^Mi^ ^\. Ci^ia.. 
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munion, which had been removed by Queen Elizabeth, 
was now again placed at the end of the OiOice, though 
not printed as a rubric ; and the words ^ corporal pre- 
sence' were substituted for 'real and essential presence.' 
Some careful amendments were made in the Baptismal 
Offices; the enquiry of obedience to God's command- 
ments was added to the examination of the sponsors ; and 
the (declaration, which had formed part of the Preface 
to the Confirmation Service, of the undoubted salvation 
of baptized infants dying before they commit actual 
sin, and a reference to the 30th canon (1604) for the 
meaning of the sign of the cross, were placed at tlie 
end of the Office of Public Baptism. An Office for the 
Administration of Baptism to such as were of riper 
years was added. The Catechism was separated from 
the Order of Confirmation. The first rubric explaining 
the object of Confirmation was now appointed to be 
read as the Preface to the Service, followed in place of 
the Catechism, by the enquiry of renewal and ratifica- 
tion of the baptismal vow. A form was now appointed 
for the publication of Banns of Marriage, and the par- 
ticular *time of Service' ordered to be 'immediately 
before' the Oflfertory Sentences. The order following 
the last Blessing in the Marriage Service, ' Then shall 
begin the Communion,' was omitted: and the final 
rubric, that the 'new married persons, the same day 
of their marriage, must receive the holy Communion,' 
was altered to a declaration that it is convenient so to 
do, or at the first opportunity after their marriage. In 
the Order for the Visitation of the Sick, instead of a 
reference to 'Peter's wife's mother, and the captain's 
servant^' the beautiful petition for the sanctification of 
sickness was inserted in the prayer before the Exhor- 
tation: and the words, 'if he YiwxxiNA'^ ^5\WkRa3s>s^ ^^ 
aire it,' were added to the rubric Te«^e,\I\si^^^!s*^>»^^^' 
The concluding Benediction, aad t\i«i Oc«»jkv«wsj5l^^»:^^^^ 
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were now added. The form ci Service for the C!om- 
munion of the Sick, was more clearly directed to begin 
with the Proper Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, and thai 
to pass to the part of the Public Office, b^^nning, ' Te 
that do truly, &c.' In the Order for Burial, the first 
rubric, respecting persons unbaptized or excommunicate, 
was added. The Psalms and Lesson were appointed to 
be read in the church, according to the rubric (1549). 
The name of the deceased was omitted in the prayer ii, 
the grave. In the Churching Service new -Psalms were 
appointed. The Commination was directed to be used 
on the first day of Lent. Forms of Prayer were supplied 
to be used at sea, and for the 30th of January, and the 
29th of May, and the Service for the 6th of Kovember 
was altered. 

Thus the Book remained the same Book of Conmion 
Prayer, as to all its distinctive features. Some particu- 
lars of small consequence were amended; the language 
was made more smooth by verbal changes and slight 
transpositions ; some rubrics were made more clear for 
the direction of ministers to whom the customary man- 
ner of former years was unknown; and the selected 
portions of Scripture were taken from the best trans- 
lation. Some new Services were also added, which had 
become necessary from the circumstances of the time ; 
such as that for Adult Baptism, to meet the case of 
converts from ' Anabaptism at home, and from hea- 
thenism in the 'Plantations;' and that for use at sea, 
to meet the requirements of the rapidly increasing trade 
and navy of the country. But while all this was done with 
scrupulous care, it seems that no regard was paid to the 
objections of the Puritans. Indeed some changes were 
made in order to avoid the appearance of fiivouring the 
Presbyterian form of Church-government : thus, 'church,' 
or 'people,' was substituted for 'congregation,' and 
.'priests and deacons' were especially named instead of 
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'pastors and ministers.' And so strongly was this felt, 
that it was proposed in their behalf in Parliament that 
the existing Liturgy should be continued, and all the 
corrections made in Convocation should be abandoned. 
Many particulars, which were unfavourable to their 
Yxews, — ^the use of the Apocrypha at certain times in 
the Daily Service, the form of the Litany, expressions 
in the Services for Baptism, Marriage, and Burial, Vest- 
ments, kneeling at the Communion, the sign of the cross 
at Baptism, the ring at Marriage, the Absolution for 
the Sick, and the greatest grievance of all, the declara- 
tion touching the salvation of baptized infants, — these 
were all retained by Convocation, and confirmed by 
Parliament. The Act of Uniformity (1662) insisted on 
the exact use of the Book of Common Prayer in the 
churches ; and ordered that every minister, who would 
retam his benefice, should openly, publicly and solemnly 
read the Morning and Evening Prayer upon some Lord's 
day before the Feast of Saint Bartholomew (August 24), 
and declare his imfeigned assent and consent to all and 
everything contained in the Book. The law also re- 
quired that all Incumbents should have received epi- 
acopal ordination ; and should subscribe a Declaration, 
avowing that the Oath, imposed in 1643, commonly call- 
ed the Solemn Leagtie and C(ycenanty was an illegal oath, 
and of no obligation. 

To deal fairly with the history of the period now 
under consideration, it must be kept in mind that a 
nation cannot recover itself from the effect of years of 
dvil war without much trouble being experienced by 
individuals. The Presbyterians now felt, in some small 
measure, the suffering which they had inflicted upon 
churchmen by the imposition of ihQ Solemn Leagtie and 
Covenant in 1643, and the Directory for Worship in 
1645. Not far short of seven thousand clergymen had 
then been turned out of their \iO\]LB^^ «iA\>««ka^^i«8»^^!SsasL'5i 
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of them with circomstances of extreme barbarity, for 
the crime of loyalty to their soyereign, and preference 
of the Book of Common Prayer to the Presbyterian 
Directory. At the restoration of the monarchy, those 
of the deprived clergy who had soryiyed the hardships 
of starvation and imprisonment, returned as a matter of 
com-se to their benefices : and partly from this cause, 
but more especially from the refusal of some of the 
leading Presbyterians to comply with the terms of the 
Act of Uniformity, it is said that about two thousand 
ministers became nonconformists, and were deprived of 
the benefices which they had wrongfully held. This 
number is probably overrated ; yet if it is an approach 
to the truth, it proves that the great number of those 
who had ministered according to the Directory, con- 
formed to the Prayer-Book, and retained their bene- 
fices. And of the nonconformists, the refusal to con- 
form arose in many cases not from unyielding dislike to 
the Prayer-Book and Episcopacy, but from regard to 
their own consistency of character. They would not 
with their own lips, build up what they had laboured to 
destroy. But some lived as guests with their successors 
in the parsonage-houses ; and some educated their sons 
as churchmen. 
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HISTORY OP THE PR A TER-BOOK SINCE THE 

LAST REVISION. 

Attempts cet the Comprehension of Dissenters — Proposals for 
a Revision of the Prayer- Book in 1689 — Not offered to the 
Convocation — The Non-jurors — The American Prayer- Book 
— Special Services for the State Holy -days — The Queen* s Ac- 
cession — Metrical Psalm^y— Conclusion, 

THE Book of Common Prayer has been the form in 
which English churchmen have conducted their 
Public Worship for more than three hundred years : two 
centuries have passed since it was brought into the condi- 
tion in which we now use it. Not that these years have 
been a imiform period of repose. It was not to be ex- 
pected that the nation should settle down into a state 
of religious: peace, or acquiescence in a churchman's 
Prayer-Book, after the disorders of the Commonwealth, 
and the shortlived triumphs of Presbyterianism and In- 
dependency. Toleration was not as yet understood. The 
weaker party might desire it : but whichever was for the 
time the stronger was equally imwilling to grant it. 
Hence, when dissenters began to be of necessity recog- 
nized as an actually existing distinct body, the first 
mode of meeting the evil was not by toleration, so as to 
allow an entire freedom of conscience in religious mat- 
ters, but rather by aiming at their compreheiisloiu 
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Serious attempts were made to bring dissenters into 
the Church. In 1668 Tillotson (afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury) and Stillingfleet (afterwards bishop of 
Worcester) joined with Bates, Manton, and Baxter, in 
the vain endeavour to prepare a scheme for this purpose, 
that should be accepted by the dissenters on the one 
hand, and on the other by the royalist Parliament. And 
again, in 1681, Stillingfleet proposed to allow freedom 
of choice in such particulars as the surplice, the sign of 
the cross and sponsors in baptism, kneeling at the Com- 
munion, and Apocryphal Lessons, and to require sub- 
scription to thirty-six only of the Articles. But the 
time was imfavourable : and iJie dissenters themselyes 
refused to accept the measure of liberty, which wise 
and moderate churchmen would have conceded to them ; 
for toleration of dissent, during the latter years of 
Charles II., and throughout the short reign of James II., 
was suspected, and not without reason, of being accepted 
by the Court only as a means to bring with it an equal 
toleration of Popery. In 1689, the first year of the 
reign of William and Mary, it was proposed in the royal 
speech at the opening of Parliament to provide against 
Papists, and yet to leave room for the admission of all 
Protestants. The Parliament, however, rejected the 
proposal for the comprehension of dissenters, but was 
ready to allow toleration, and requested that Convocar 
tion might be summoned, according to the ancient usage, 
to be advised with in ecclesiastical matters. 

Arrangements were made for the meeting of Convo- 
cation by a commission issued (September 17th, 1689) 
to ten bishops and twenty divines (many of whom were 
afterwards bishops), with instructions to 'prepare such 
alterations of the Liturgy and Canons, and such propo- 
sals for the reformation of ecclesiastical courts, and to 
consider such other matters as might most conduce to 
the good order, and edification, and unity of the Church 
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of England, and to the reooncfling as much as possible 
of all differences.* These commissioners, haying before 
them all the objections and demands which had at yari- 
ons times, and especially at the Sayoy Conference, been 
offered by opponents of the Prayer-Book, prepared an 
elaborate series of alterations, intended fidly to meet 
those demands. 

The following summary ci these proposed alterations 
should be compared with the objections adyanced by 
Richard Baxter and the Presbyterians at the Sayoy 
Conference. 

The direction to say the Daily Prayer is thus altered : 
— ^^ And all priests and deacons that haye cure of souls 
shall exhort the people of their congregations to come 
frequently to prayers on week-days, especially in the 
great towns, and more particularly on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, at least for the reading of the Litany: and 
where a congregation can be brought together, the 
ministers shall giye their attendance for saying of Morn- 
ing and Eyening Prayer/ 

The word Priest is altered to ' Minister,' and Sun- 
day to * Lord's-day.* 

The Apocryphal Lenons are altered to chapters 
chiefly from Proyerbs and Ecclesiastes. 

A rubric about vestments declares that the surplice 
is an ancient and decent habit, but allows the bishop to 
dispense with the disuse of it by any minister who can* 
not satisfy his conscience in its use. 

The Canticles seem to be objected to : in the Morn- 
ing Prayer, the 148th Psalm is substituted for the Apo- 
cryphal Hynm Benedicite; and the 100th Psalm is placed 
b^ore Benedictus, implying its more frequent use: in 
the Eyening Prayer, the substitution appears to be in- 
tended of the 8Ui Psahn for Magnijicai, and the 134th 
Psalm for Nunc dimittis, 

% 
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The Doxology is added to the Lord's Prayer throngh- 
out the Book. 

The words most gracious are omitted in the title of 
the Sovereign. 

A note is added to the rubric before the Athanasian 
Greed, stating that its articles ought to be received and 
believed, as bdng agreeable to the Holy Scriptures ; and 
that the condemning clauses are to be understood as 
relating only to those who obstinately deny the sub- 
stance of the Christian faith. 

Additional suffrages are inserted in the Litany, in- 
troducing the mention of particular sins: — *From all 
infidelity and error, from all impiety and profaneness, 
from all superstition and idolatry :* ^From drunkenness 
and gluttony, from sloth and misspending of our time, 
from fornication, adultery, and all uncleanness :' * From 
lying and slandering, from vain swearing, cursing and 
perjury, from covetousness, oppression, and all injustice.' 
Sudden death is altered to ' dying suddenly and unpre- 
pared.' It is proposed to omit the Lord's Prayer when 
there is a Communion. At the conclusion of the Litany 
the Minister is directed to continue in his place, and use 
the Collect, * Almighty God, to whom all hearts,' &c. : 
then to rehearse the Ten Commandments, or sometimes 
the Eight Beatitudes, especially on Communion days: 
then the Collect, Epistle and Gospel : then (if there be 
no Communion) the Nicene Creed: then the General 
Thanksgiving, the Prayer of St Chrysostome, and the 
Benediction. When there is no Communion, the Prayer 
for the whole state of Christ's Church is to be read in 
the same place with the rest of the Service. 

The revision of the Collects is very extensive, scarcely 
one remaining without some change, and an entirely new 
Collect being proposed in the greater number of cases. 
The general feature of these alterations is the lengthen- 
ing of the Collect by the introduction of phrases from 
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the Epistle and Gospel. The Collect proposed for the 
Sunday next before Adyent may serve as an example of 
this form of devotional phraseology: — *0 eternal God, 
viho art faithful and true, and according to thy gracious 
promises hast raised up a glorious deliverer to us, who 
is the Lord our Righteousness ; we beseech thee to stir 
up the wills of thy faithful people, that bringing forth 
plenteously the fruit of good works, they may be a peo- 
ple prepared for the Lord : and we pray thee, hasten his 
kingdom when he shall reign and prosper, and execute 
judgment and justice in all the earth. Grant this for 
thy infinite mercies' sake in Jesus Christ, to whom with 
thee, Father, and the Holy Ghost, be eternal praise.' 

A rubric, to be read on the Lord's day htfore Ash 
Wednesday, notes the observation of the fast of Lent 
as an ancient and useful custom, designed for the bring- 
ing of all Christians to a serious examination of their 
lives past ; to repent of their sins, and to fit themselves 
for the worthy receiving of the Communion at Easter ; 
and adding that it is most earnestly reccmmended to all 
persons, but more particularly to all Churchmen, to ob- 
serve that time religiously, not placing fasting or devo- 
tion in any distinction of meats, but spending larger 
|)ortions of their time in prayer, meditation, and true 
abstinence, and in works of charity, forbearing feasting 
and entertainments. 

In the Communion Office it is ordered that in every 
great town or parish there shall be a Communion once 
a month ; and in every parish at least four times in the 
year, that is, on Christmas-day, Easter-day, Whitsun- 
day, and some Lord's-day soon after harvest, at the 
minister's discretion. AH ministers shall exhort their 
people to communicate frequently. When there is no 
Communion, there is not to be any Communion-service. 
The minister that consecrates ought always to be an 
Archbishop, Bishop, or Presbytiit. T\i^ ^\^\» ^^ssaicir- 
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tades may be read after, or instead of the Ten Com- 
mandments, upon the great Festivals, the people kneel- 
ing, and responding after each, ' Lord, have mercy upon 
us, and make us partakers of this blessing;' and after 
the last, * Lord, have mercy upon us, and endue us with 
all these graces, and make us partakers of the blessed- 
ness promised to them, we humbjy beseech thee.' 

At the clause in the Nicene Creed, 'Who proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son, it is submitted to the 
Convocation whether a note ought not here to be added 
with relation to the Greek Churdi, in order to our main, 
taining Catholic commimion. 

An addition is made to the declaration about kneel- 
ing , 'if any, not being satisfied herewith, shall some day 
in the week before they intend to receive the holy Com- 
munion, come to the minister of their parish, and declare 
that they are verily persuaded in conscience that they 
cannot receive it kneeling without sin ; then the minister 
shall endeavour to give them satisfaction in this matter; 
after which, if they still press it, then the minister shall 
give them the sacramental bread and wine in some con- 
venient place or i)ew without obliging them to kneel.' 

The rubrics in the Office of Ptiblic Baptism direct, 
with regard to Sponsors, that none are to be sureties 
but such as either have received the Communion, or are 
ready to do it : and, although this is the ancient custom 
of the Church, yet there being some diflSculties in ob- 
serving this good and useful constitution, it is provided, 
that if any person comes to the minister and tells him 
he cannot conveniently procure Godfathers and God- 
mothers for his child, and that he desires his child may 
be baptized upon the engagement of the parents only ; 
in that case, the minister, after discourse with him, if 
he persists, shall be obliged to baptize the child upon 
the suretiabip of the parent, ot ^om^ q^<^t \L<e»s x^aioLssQ^ 
or^ends. 
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As to the sign qf the cross it is noted that it is 
appointed to be used in Baptism according to the 
ancient and laudable custom of the Church ; yet tha;t 
it is not intended thereby to add any new rite to the 
Sacrament, or that the using that sign is of any virtue 
or efficacy of itself; but only to remind Christians of 
the death and cross of Christ, and of their obligation 
to bear the cross in such manner as God shall think fit 
to lay it upon them, and to become conformable to 
Christ in his sufferings. If any minister, however, shall 
declare to the bishop at his institution, that he cannot 
satisfy his conscience in baptizing any with the sign of the 
cross ; then the bishop shall dispense with him in that 
particular, and shall name a curate who shall baptize 
the children of those in that parish who desire it may be 
done with the sign of the cross according to this Office. 

Some additions are proposed to the Catechism. The 
following is the explication of the Creed. 

* Q, What do you learn further in this Creed ? 

^A, I learn tiiat Christ hath had, still hath, and 
ever will have, a Church somewhere on earth. 

^Q, What are you there taught concerning this 
Church? 

^ A, I am taught that it is catholic and universal, 
as it receives into it all nations upon the profession of 
the Christian faith in baptism. 

^ Q. What privileges belong to Christians by their 
being received into this Catholic Church ] 

' A, First, the communion of saints, or fellowship of 
all true Christians in faith, hope, and charity. Secondly, 
the forgiveness of sins obtained by the sacrifice of 
Christ's death, and given to us upon faith in him, 
and rex)entance from dead works. Thirdly, the rising 
again of our bodies at the last day to ^ ^\aXA ^1 ^^y\> 
Fourthly, ererlaating life mth o\a ^^o\a m "^^^Ksssfe- 
dom ofhe&ren.' 
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At the end of the Answer, ' My duty towards God, 
&c.,' the words are added, which were proposed at the 
Savoy Conference, — * especially on LordVdays;' and 
then follows a division of the Answer into four heads, 
in the form of a broken Catechism upon the first four 
Conunandments ; the last being, — * Q. What learn you 
by the fourth Commandment % ^. To serve him truly 
all the days of ray life, especially on Lord's-days.' A 
similar broken Catechism is inserted after the answer, 
*My duty towards my neighbour, &c.,' and also after 
the explication of the Lord's Prayer. 

A long exhortation is introduced to be read on the 
Lord's-day before a ConfirmaJtion; and the OflSce com- 
mences with an address, in place of the Preface, — 
* You have been lately informed for what end you ought 
to come hither. And I hope you come prepared ac- 
cording to the exhortation then made to you ; that is, 
with a serious desire and resolution openly to ratify 
and confirm before the Church, with your own mouth 
and consent, what your sureties promised in your names 
when you were baptised ; and also to promise that, by 
the grace of God, you will evermore endeavour your- 
selves faithfully to observe such things, as you by your 
own confession have assented unto.' 

The Prayer for the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit is 
altered, with the idea of introducing phrases from 
Scripture: — ^* Renew and strengthen them, we beseech 
thee, Lord, more and more, by th« Holy Ghost the 
Comforter, and daily increase thy graces in them. Fill 
them with the knowledge of thy will in all wisdom and 
spiritual understanding; and enable them to walk 
worthy of their holy calling with all lowliness and 
meekness; that they may be blameless and harmless^ 
the sons of €k)d, without rebuke, shining as lights in 
the world, to the praise and glory of thy Name, through 
Jeana Chn^^i our Lord.' A tbiid v^a^^^ ui the same 
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strain is added before the blessing ; and also an ' Ex- 
hortation to the confirmed, who are to he required to 
stay and hear itJ The concluding rubric directs that 
none shall be admitted to Confirmation, but such as shall 
be judged fit to receive the Communion upon the next 
occasion. 

In the Form of Solemnization of Matrimony, the 
ring is said to be ' used only as a civil ceremony and 
pledge,' and is delivered with these words : — * With this 
ring I thee wed, with my worldly goods I thee endow : 
and by this our marriage we become one according to 
God's holy institution. And this I declare in the presence 
of Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen.' 
The Service following the marriage-ceremony is direct- 
ed to be said * either in the body of the church, or at 
the Communion table.' The concluding rubric directs, 
— * ff the new married persons signify h^orehand to 
the Minister that they desire the holy Sacrament, there 
shall be a Communion. Jf they do not, they shall be 
exhorted to receive it as soon as they have an oppor- 
tunity! 

In the Order for the Visitation of the Sick, a direct 
form of interrogation is provided, concerning the sick 
person's repentance: and the Absolution is retained, 
with the addition of words proposed at the Savoy Con- 
ference, — *• and upon thy true faith and repentance, by 
his authority committed unto me, I pronounce thee 
absolved from all thy sins.' 

The rubric directs that the Office of Burial cf the 
Dead is not to be used for the unbaptized, or excomr 
municate, or any that have been found to lay violent 
hands upon themselves; unless such of them as were 
capable had received absolution according to thefor^ 
mer Office in the Visitation of the Sick. * 1 Thess. iv. 
13 to the end,* is appointed to be read as a shorter 
lesson in colder or later seaaona. lii \Jsvft I^tosl ^\ ^^Rssic' 
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mitting the body to the ground, instead of the expres- 
sion of a sure hope, the words proposed are, — ' a firm 
belief of the resurrection of the dead at the last day, in 
which they who die in the Lord shall rise again to eter- 
nal life.' The words in the Collect, * as our hope is this 
our brother doth,' are omitted. 

In the Commination, which is styled * The Proper 
Office for Ash- Wednesday* a new preface is proposed 
upon the subject of fsisting, and the superstitious ap- 
plication of it to distinction of meats instead of hu- 
miliation before God ; and then, instead of the curses 
from Deut. xviii., the Beatitudes are read, as in the 
Communion Ofl&ce. 

In the Ordinal, the following notes are inserted. 

Concerning Romish Orders: — ^'Whereas we have 
been often imposed upon by men pretending to Orders 
in the Church of Rome, it is therefore humbly pro- 
posed, whether, since we can have no certainty con- 
cerning the instruments of Orders which they show, 
they may be admitted to serve as Deacons or Pres- 
byters of this Church without being ordained according 
to the following OflSces.' 

Concerning the Orders of Reformed Churclies: — 
^ Seeing the reformed Churches abroad are in that im- 
perfect state that they cannot receive Ordination from 
Bishops ; it is humbly proposed, whether they may 
not be received by an Imposition of Hands in these 
or such like words : Take thou authority to preach the 
Word of God, and to minister the holy Sacraments in 
this Church, as thou shalt be lawfully appointed there- 
unto.' 

Concerning Presbyterian Orders in England: — 

'Whereas it has been the constant practice of the 

ancient Church to allow no Ordination of Priests, i. e. 

Presbyters, or deacons, without a Bishop, and that it 

Iiss been likewise the constant pT^uctVce o^ tbi& Churchy 
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ever since the Reformation, to allow none that were 
not ordained by Bishops where they could be had ; 
yet in regard that several in this kingdom have of late 
years been ordained only by Presbyters, the Church 
being desirous to do all that can be done for peace, 
and in order to the healing of our dissensions, has 
thought fit to receive such as have been ordained by 
Presbyters only, to be ordained according to this Office, 
with the addition of these words, — " If they shall not 
have been already ordained"' 

It was considered that the opinion and practice of 
the Church would thus be retained, which make a 
Bishop necessary to the giving of Orders when he can 
be had ; and that all such persons as had been ordained 
by Presbyters only, would be left to the freedom of 
their own thoughts concerning their former Ordina- 
tions. This permission, however, was not to become a 
precedent for the time to come, but was to be granted 
only to those who had received Presbyterian Orders 
before a certain day. 

The words used in the Form of Ordination, * Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost,' — are asserted to have been 
brought into the Office in the darkest times of popery 
(in the 12th century) ; it is therefore submitted to the 
Convocation, whether it be not more suitable unto the 
general rule the Church of England has gone upon of 
conforming herself to the primitive Church, to put 
these words in some such form as this : — 

'Pour down, O Father of lights, the Holy Ghost 
on this thy servant, for the office and work of a Priest 
in the Church of God, now committed unto him by the 
imposition of our hands, that whose sins he does forgive, 
they may be forgiven, and whose sins he doth retain^ 
they may be retained, and that he may be a faithful 
dispenser of God's holy word and sacraments, to the 
edification of his Charch, and. \Jaft ^ot^ ^1 \«yai\isS»ji 
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name, through Jesus Christ; to whom, with the Fi^ 
ther and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory, 
world without end. Amen.' 

These proposals for such numerous and important 
alterations, although they had been thus carefully 
prepared, yet were not eyen offered to Hhe Conyoca- 
tion. It was quite certain that they would be rejected 
by the Lower House. The House of Bishops too had 
lost nine of its ablest members ; for Archbishop San- 
croft, with eight Bishops and four hundred clergymen, 
had been ejected from their benefices, for their con- 
scientious scruple to take the oath of allegiance to 
King William during the lifetime of King James 11. 
These persons were on this account called the Novi- 
jurors: and being men of the highest character for 
honesty and learning, their withdrawal would haye 
weakened the effect of any action of Conyocation ; and 
if their less scrupulous brethren had assented to any 
changes in the Prayer- Book, the Nonjurors would haye 
been supplied with the further plea, as Bishop Burnet 
obseryes in his History cf his own Time, * that they 
still stuck to the ancient Church of England, in op- 
position to those who were altering it.' From these 
causes, although Conyocation was authorized to pro- 
ceed to the business of revising the Prayer-Book and 
the Canons, and although a scheme had been prepared 
for the purpose, yet no actual step was taken. More- 
oyer, toleration had now been granted, and Dissent- 
ers might conduct their own worship after their own. 
fashion ; so that the plea of their scruples could no 
longer be urged for any alterations in the Formularies 
of the Church. 

The Services of the Book of Common Prayer were 
of course used in the English Colonies, wherever there 
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were churches or ministers. At the Declaration of 
the Independence of the United States, the Episcopal 
Church in that part of America passed through many 
difficulties, arising from the loyalty of churchmen, which 
led to the confiscation. of church-lands, the burning of 
churches, and the persecution and murder of clergy- 
men. The Church was eventually, however, settled in 
a condition of independence. Bishops were consecrated, 
in the first instance in Scotland, and afterwards in 
England, according to the request of the first General 
Convention in September, 1785. This could not be 
immediately accomplished, not only on account of the 
oath of allegiance required by the English law, but be- 
cause certain important alterations were at the same 
time proposed in the Prayer-Book * according to the 
Use of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America.' Some of these alterations were 
merely changes of phrase rendered necessary by the 
politi<^ circumstances of the country ; but others had 
been introduced which were decidedly objectionable 
and suspicious, such as the omission of the Athanasian 
and Nicene Creeds, and the clause in the Apostles' 
Creed affirming the Descent into Hell. The reply of 
tiie English Archbishops pointed out some of these 
changes, and some matters of discipline, and stated 
that, if the Convention would give them satisfaction in 
these particulars, other hindrances could be removed. 
Accordingly, the Convention in October, 1786, replaced 
the Nicene Creed, and the clause of the Apostles' 
Creed ; and on the 4th of February, 1787, two Bishops . 
were Consecrated at Lambeth for the American 
Church. 

The American edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer was arranged substantially as it remains at 
present, by the next General Convention, in 1789. The 
following are the principal \)01iAa, ycl ^\as5oL ^-^ ^sSkc^ 
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from the English Book. The Athanasian Creed, and the 
Absolution in the Visitation of the Sick, are rejected ; 
the omission of the sign of the Cross in Baptism is 
permitted, if desired by the sponsors. The words, 
* Receive ye the Holy Ghost,' in the Ordinal, are allowed 
to be exchanged for another form at the discretion of 
the Bishop ordaining. The words, * Verily and indeed 
taken,' are altered to ^spiritiudly taken.' The term 
' Absolution * in the rubric is altered to ' Declaration of 
Absolution.' It is provided that any Churches may 
omit the words in the Creed, * He descended into Hell,' 
or may substitute for them ' He went into the place of 
departed spirits.' The Nicene Creed may be used 
instead of the Apostles' Creed, in the Morning and 
Evening Prayer : and the Creed is omitted in the Com- 
munion Office, if it has been said immediately before in 
the Morning Service. The Collect for the Day is not 
said in the Morning Prayer if the Communion Service 
is to follow. Psalms are substituted for the Canticles, 
Magnificat, and Nunc dimittis, in the Evening Prayer. 
Selections of Psalms are prepared, to be used instead 
of the Psalms for the Day, at the discretion of the 
Minister. The Commination on Ash Wednesday is 
omitted; and at the end of the Litany the following 
Prayers from that Service are to be said before the 
General Thanksgiving : * Lord, we beseech thee, mer- 
cifully hear our prayers, &c.' *0 most mighty God, 
and merciful Father, &c.' * Turn thou us, good Lord, 
&c.' In the Communion Office, the prayers of Invo- 
cation and Oblation are restored, which had been omit- 
ted in the Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI. The 
Preface to the Marriage Service is shortened by the 
omission of the ^causes for which Matrimony was or- 
dained ;' and the clause, * With my body I thee worship,* 
is omitted. In the Burial Service, the clause express- 
jDg' sure and certain hope' is thus altered v—'looking^ 
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for the general Resurrection in the last day, and the 
life of the world to come, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; at whose second coming in glorious majesty to 
judge the world, the earth and the sea shall give up 
their dead; and the corruptible bodies of those who 
sleep in him shall be changed, and made like unto his 
own glorious body.' The words in the Collect, — * as our 
hope is this our brother doth,' are omitted. The Book 
contains some additional Forms of Prayer; For the 
Visitation of Prisoners; Of Thanksgiving for the 
Fruits of the earth; For use in Families; also a 
Form of Consecration cf a Church or Chapd; and an 
Ojjlce of Institution cf Ministers into Parishes or 
Churches; and Selections from the Psalms of David 
in Metre, and more than two hundred Hymns suited 
to the Feasts and Fasts of the Church, and other oc- 
casions of Public Worship, 

Four special Services used to be annexed to the 
Book of Common Prayer, by the authority of a pro- 
clamation customarily issued at the commencement of 
each reign. The authority for using them, instead of 
the Service enjoined by the Act of Uniformity, was the 
same as that which appoints any special Service on the 
occasion of a fast, or thanksgiving day, or on the anni- 
versary of the Sovereign's Accession. The 5th of No- 
vember was kept in memory of the Gunpowder Treason, 
or Papists' Conspiracy to blow up the Parliament in 
1605, the third year of James I. ; the 29th of May, in 
memory of the birth and return of the King, Charles II. ; 
and the 30th of January, as a fasting day, in memory of 
the murder of Eling Charles I. 

In process of time changes were introduced into the 
Services which had been sanctioned by Convocation for 
these days. James II. ordered the 29th of May to be 
observed in a more general memoTY oC tk<^ l^^^x^tl^s^ss^ 
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bf the Royal Family ; and William III. ordered the 5th 
of November to be obseryed also in memory of his land- 
ing in England ; and the Services were altered to suit 
these additional commemorations. Hence the Offices, 
in the shape in which they were annexed to the Prayer- 
Book, had only the authority of the Crown ; exercised 
too in times when such dispensing power was certain to 
be disputed, when James 11. was introducing Popery, 
and William III. was favouring the Presbyterians. 

These special or State Services were all constructed 
upon one model. They commence with proper sen- 
tences of Scripture : a Canticle, to be sung as an Invi- 
tatory instead of Venite, is compiled of single verses 
from the Psalms ; some of these adaptations being of 
very questionable propriety, when expressions referring 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, in His suffering manhood, and 
in His kiugly triumph, are applied to the human, though 
royal, subject of the special Service: Proper Psalms 
and Lessons are appointed: additional suffrages after 
the Creed : long proper Collects instead of the Collect 
for the day ; a long Prayer to be inserted at the end of 
the Litany : and a proper Collect, Epistle and Gospel, 
in the Communion Office. 

These three special Services were removed from the 
Prayer-Book by a Royal Warrant, of the 17th of Janu- 
ary, 1859. The only State Holy-day now retained, is 
the day of the Sovereign's Accession. The observance 
of this day does not rest upon any Act of Parliament, 
but upon ancient custom and religious feeling. 

Another usual addition to the Prayer-Book consists 
of a Metrical Version of the Psalms, and a few Hymns. 

The use of Metrical Hymns began in the Churches 
of the East, and was brought into the West of Europe 
by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan (374), who composed 
hfmna to the glory of the Holy Trinity for the people to 
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sing in church to preserve them from the Arian heresy. 
These compositions increased continually in number. 
Some of them are of great beauty, and capable of assist- 
ing the most earnest devotion. Each religious commu- 
nity, that arranged its own Breviary, placed a selection 
of these favourite compositions in its daily Offices. 

Cranmer appears to have attempted to translate 
some of the fine old hymns from the Sarum Breviary^ 
at the same time that he was putting forth the Litany 
in English (1544). But he did not succeed in the 
attempt, and no one else undertook the task; if we may 
judge from the specimens of translations made at that 
period, we may be satisfied that a Hymn Book was not 
then provided for the English Church. In King Henry's 
Primer (1545) there are English versions of seven 
hymns, one for each office, according to the old arrange- 
ment of the seven hours of prayer. But even these 
hymns are omitted in King Edward's reformed Primer : 
and they were discarded from the English Book of 
Common Prayer, with the single exception of the hymn, 
' Come, Holy Ghost, eternal God, &c.' which was retained 
in the Ordinal. We have thus lost the hymns which 
had been sung for many centuries, suited to the hours 
of the day and to the Festivals, although these formed 
the portions of the old Service which admitted of the 
most easy adaptation to the genius of the Reformers' 
music. And this is the more remarkable, since Luther 
had versified many of the hymns, together with some 
of the Psalms, the Lord's Prayer, many parts of his 
Liturgy, and even his Catechism, and the Augsburg 
Confession of Faith. The earlier opponents of Roman- 
ism between the 13th and 15th centuries, the Waldenses, 
Lollards, and Bohemian brethren, also sung hymns. 

Versions of the hymns, however, did not find favour 
with the English or Swiss reformers in the 16th century. 
The substitute for them was a metric^ ^^x^Skpcl ^sSl S^ss^ 
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Psalms. This was first attempted by Clement Marot, 
groom of the bedchamber to the French King Francis I. 
(1540). His first publication consisted of thirty Psalms, 
to which he afterwards added twenty more. The Psalter 
was completed by Beza (1545)) and adopted by Calvin 
(1553), with a number of simpl^ melodies by an oihsst- 
wise unknown musician, GuiUaume Franc, who must be 
regarded as the founder of modem psalmody. 

Several of the Psalms were translated into English 
metre during the latter part of the reign of Henry YIII. 
by Sir Thomas Wyatt. This version, however, is lost. 
Our 'Old Version' of the Psalms originated with Stem- 
hold, who was groom of the robes to Henry YIII. and 
Edward VI. He versified fifty-one Psalms, which he 
also set to music, and used to sing to his organ; to the 
great delight of the young king. A clause in Edward's 
first Act of Uniformity has been supposed to contain an 
authority for their use in the public Service; providing 
' that it shall be lawful for all men, as well in churches, 
chapels, oratories, or other places, to use openly any 
psalm or prayer taken out of the Bible, at any due time, 
not letting or omitting thereby the Service, or any part 
thereof, mentioned in the said book.' It has also been 
conjectured that the custom of singing these metrical 
compositions was gaining ground, and for this reason 
the Introit, or Psalm of the day, sung at the opening of 
the Communion Office, was omitted in Edward's second 
Prayer-Book. Stemhold's work was completed by Hop- 
kins and others, and the Psalter was published in 1562, 
with about forty tunes adapted to the various metres. 
The title-pages of the early Metrical Psalters state that 
they were 'set forth and allowed to be sung in all 
churches of all the people together, before and after 
MomiDg and Evening Prayer, and also before and after 
Sermons; and moreover in pmat©\iovx&e%,iw XJsi^Nx ^g^^^ 
solace and comfortJ The aBouance,\i«t^ T^wt^i^\ft, 
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was a permission granted in the Injunctions of Elizabeth 
(1559), Hhat in the beginning, or in the end of Common 
Prayers, either at morning or evening, there may be 
song an hymn, or such like song to the praise of Almighty 
God, in the best sort of melody and music that may be 
conveniently devised, having respect that the sentence 
of the hymn may be understanded and perceived.' These 
hymns were metrical versions of the Canticles used in 
the Morning and Evening Prayer, the Lord's Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, &c. An Order of Prayer, put 
forth in 1580, on the occasion of a terrible earthqusdce, 
has the direction that the 46th Psalm in metre shall be 
sung after the sermon or homily. And various Visita- 
tion Articles show that the use of the metrical Psalms 
was recognized during the reign of Elizabeth. The 
roy^ permission, indeed, was not considered as an au- 
thority for the use of anything that was not specified in 
the Book of Common Prayer ; but it would relieve from 
the penalties of the Act of Uniformity those who sung 
metrical psalms or hymns in addition to its prescribed 
Services. The royal licence gives the same liberty at 
the present time. The *New Version,' intended to 
remedy the ruggedness of metre of the old versifiers, 
was the joint production of two Irishmen, in the reign 
of William and Mary, Dr Nicholas Brady, a royal chap- 
lain, and Nahum Tate, or Teat, the poet-laureate. This 
version was licensed by King William in 1696. 

In bringing this short history of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer to a conclusion, it will not be out of place 
to urge those who join in its Services to think of it 
as being, along with the English Bible, the precious 
heirloom of English Churchmen. It was &shioned, in 
the midst of the reformatory efibrta ol tV^^ ^so^RRscii!^ 
century, out of Services, 'wbicYi, \iQiy?«^« \i«NQ&5s^^ 
constructed, had long bidden t\ieVt ^e^^Nass^ ^^^^ '^'^ 
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I)eople beneath the veil of a dead language. An in- 
creased acquaintance with those old Services may at 
times cause a feeling of regret that somewhat more 
of their peculiar features, and especially of their variety 
and adaptation to the Church Seasons, was not trans- 
ferred to their more popular English form. 

Yet the prayers generally show a wonderful success 
in. the work of translation : and it will be seen from 
what has preceded that the very structure of the Ser- 
vices was generally retained. There may be a differ- 
ence of opinion also as to the effect of the subsequent 
revisions of the work that was so ably done by Cran- 
mer and his fellows : and it may be thought that those, 
who were farther removed from familiarity with the old 
Offices, were less successful in their efforts to amend 
the new Services. It may even be considered that, 
if any further revision should ever be attempted, the 
greatest advance towards popularizing the Church Ser- 
vices might be made by a return towards Cranmer's 
work, rather than by a further departure from it. Yet 
the Book, as it is, is worthy of our veneration. It was 
sown with the blood of the Martyrs of our Reforma- 
tion ; and it has passed through many periods of trou- 
ble : and it still lives, not only as a guide to the devo- 
tion of worshippers, but as a rule of faith and of 
doctrine: and long may it continue, in the mercy of 
God, to be the Book of the Common Prayer to many 
generations. 
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451. Leo, Pope, arranged the Eucharistic OflSce of 
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cramentary. 
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1531. Luther's Nuremberg form of Service. 

1534. Conyocation request an English Bible to be au- 

thorized. 
The Papal Supremacy rejected by the English 
Church. 

1535. Second edition of Marshall's Primer (the first 

of Dr Burton's Three Primers). 
Coverdale's Bible. 

1536. The X. Articles about Religion, set forth by Con- 

vocation with the King's authority. 

1 537. The publication of Matthewb's Bible (translated 

by Tindall, Kogers, and Coverdale). 

*The Institution of a Christian Man/ or the 
BUhop^ Book, put forth by Cranmer's in- 
fluence, with the sanction of Convocation and 
the King. 

[This seems the culminating point of the Refor- 
mation uflider Henry VIII.] 

1539. Bishop Hilsey's Primer (the second of Dr Bur- 

ton's Three Primers), 
The Great Bible, or Granm^B, 

1540. The English Bible set up in churches. 

1541. The Bible *of the largest and greatest volume' 

printed. 

1542. The reading of the New Testament forbidden to 

all below a certain rank. 
Revised Sarum Portifory, 
The Use qf Sarum, ordered to be observed 

throughout the Province of Canterbury. 

1543. *A necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any 

Christian Man,' or \h& King's Book, put forth 
by the influence of Gardiner, sanctioned by 
the King and Convocation. 
1544, J/^y.— -Litany in Englisla. 
1545. King Henry's Primer (tJcve ^to^i oi Tix ^xsevwvi^ 
Three Primers). 
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1547. Jan, 28. — Accession of Edwakd VI. 

July, — Publication of the First Book of Homilies. 

October, — A reformation of the Public Service, 
prepared by Melancthon for HERMAmr, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, which had been first put 
forth in German, in 1543, and afterwards in 
Latin, in 1545, was now translated into Eng- 
lish, entitled, 'A simple and religious Con- 
sultation/ &c. 

November. — The Primer of 1545, reprinted. 

December, — Communion in both kinds approv- 
ed by Convocation, and sanctioned by Par- 
liament. 

1548. March 8.— The * Order of the Communion.' 
July, — Publication of Cranmer's Catechism (ori- 
ginally written in German, translated into 
Latin by Justus Jonas, and from Latin into 
English by Cranmer, or one of his chaplains). 

November. — The First English Prayer-Book dis- 
cussed by Convocation. 

1549. January. — The first Act of Uniformity. 

June 9 (Whitsun-Day).— The English Prayer- 
Book used. 

November, — The old Service-Books ordered to 
be destroyed. 

1550. February. — The English Ordinal published. 
July. — John Laski (or h, Lasco) appointed su- 
perintendent of the foreign congregations in 
London. 

Valerandus Pollanus, with a congregation of 
French and Walloon refugees, settled at Glas- 
tonbury. 

1551. Revision of the Prayer-Book. 
Commission to prepare EcclcBxcwtxcoil X.a'«i%. 
Ocloder.—BecTQQ o£ tlie CoxxelcCl ^I'^^^sJ^ ^^^.K^aa 

Lord's Supper. 
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1552. January. — Bucer and Martyr, the King's Pro- 

fessors of Divinity at Cambridge and Oxford, 
write concerning alterations in the Prayer- 
Book. 

April 6.— The Second Act of Uniformity. 

The XLII. Articles. 

September 27. — Order to Grafton, the King's 
Printer, not to issue the new Prayer-Books. 

October 27. — Order of Council to add the Decla- 
ration about kneeling at Communion. 

November. — The Second Prayer-Book of Ed- 
ward VI. issued. 

1553. March, — Publication of a reformed Primer 

(printed in Liturgies and Documents of 
Edward VL ed. Parker Society). 

Bishop Poynet's Catechism. 

July 6. — Accession of Mary. 
1555. Troubles at Frankfort. 

1558. November 17. — Accession of Elizabeth. 
December. — Two editions of the English Litany 

published. 
A Committee of Divines meet at Sir T. Smith's 
house. 

1559. A Primer published of the form of that of 

1545. 
June 24. — The revised Prayer-Book to be 
used. 

1560. The Irish Act of Uniformity authorizes the 

Prayer-Book in Latin. 

1561. Revised Calendar. 

1562. Jewel's Apology. 
Nowell's Catechism. 
The XXXIX. Articles. 

1564, The Second Book of H.OTMi\ift% ^\it«^^T^d princi- 
pally, it is said, by 3ewe\Y 
1565. The ' Adyertisementa' oi ^^MaN^e^ti. 
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1568. The Bishops' Bible published under the super- 
intendence of Archbishop Parker. 

1570. Bull of Excommunication issued by Pope Pius V. 

against Queen Elizabeth. 

1571. Proposal to reform some things in the Prayer- 

Book. 
The XXXIX. Articles revised, brought into their 
present form, and required to be subscribed 
by the clergy. 
1578. Puritan edition of the Prayer-Book. 

1603. March 24. — Accession of James I. 
The Millenary Petition. 

1604. Janvxiry 14, 16, 18. — The Conference at Hamp- 

ton Court. 
Changes in the Prayer-Book, or Explanations^ 

ordered by King James I. 
The Canons (being 141 in number) were collect- 
ed by Bishop Bancroft out of the Articles, 
Injunctions, and Synodical Acts published in 
the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, 
particularly those put forth in 1571 and 1597. 
1607. The Translation of the Bible (which occupied 

three years) commenced. 
1625. March 27. — Accession of Charles I. 
1637. The Prayer-Book for Scotland. 
1641. Committee of the Lords on Church Reform. 
1643. The Westminster Assembly of Divines. 

September 25. — Tlie Solemn Lecbgue and Cove- 
' nant, founded on an oath taken by the Scots 
five years before, now received by the Pai-lia- 
ment at Westminster, and imposed upon all 
ministers. 
1645. 77ie Directory for Pvblic Worship, 
1660. May 29. — Restoration of Kyel^ C^kbais^^^^. 

Octd>er.-^'KoY^ BedMraiXiavi ovi ^•^i^^'sass^a^^^ 

Afairs. « 
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1661. April 15. — The Conference opened at the Savoy. 
The Book of Common Prayer revised ; and De- 
cember 20, subscribed by Convocation. 

1662. Jfay.— Act of Uniformity. 
August—November, — The Irish Convocation 

receives the revised Prayer-Book. 

1666. Irish Act of Uniformity. 

1689. Commission of King William III. to revise the 
Prayer-Book. 

1691. The Non-jurors. 

1789. The Book of Conmion Prayer revised for the 
Episcopal Church in the United States. 

1859. January 17. — The Services for the State Holy- 
days (Nov. 5, Jan. 30, May 29) removed from 
the Prayer-Book by Royal Warrant. 



THE END. 
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WOBEB by the Bev. BABNABD SMITH, ILA. 

Fellow of St. Peter's College Cambridge. 



ithmetic & Algebra 

In their Principles and Applications. 

With numerous Examplea^ systemat- 
ieaUff arranged. 

Eighth Edit. 696 pp. (1861). Cr. 8vo. 
strongly bound in cloth. 10«. 6d» 

The first edition of this work was pablished 
in 1854. It was primarily intended for 
the use of students at the XJniyersities» 
and for Schools which prepare for the 
UniTeraaties. It has however been found 
to meet the rec^uiremoits of a much 
larger class, and is now extensively used 
in Schools and Colleges both at home and 
in the Colonies. It has also been found 
of great service for students preparing 
for the Middle-Class and CrviL and 

MiLITAKY SeBVICE EXAMINATIONS, from 

the care that has been taken to elucidate 
the piHnciples of all the Rules. Testi- 
mony of its excellence has been borne by 
some of the highest practical and theo- 
retical authorities ; of which the follow- 
ing from the late DEAN PEACOCK may 
be taken as a specimen. 



2. Arithmetic 

For the Use of Schools. 

New Edition (1862) 348 pp. 
Crown 8yo. strongly bound in dot] 
4«. 6d. Answers to all the Qaei 
tions. 

3. Key to the above, contaii 
ing Solutions to all the Questioi 
in the latest Edition. Grown 8y( 
cloth. 392 pp. Second Edit. Ss, & 

To meet a widely expressed wish, tl 
ARITHMETIC was published separate 
from the larger wo^ in 1854, with i 
much alteration as was necessaxr to ma] 
it quite independent of the ALGEBRA, 
has now a large and increasing sale in i 
classes of Schools at home and m the Col 
Hies. A very copious collection of £: 
amples, under each rule, has been ex 
bodied in tiie work in a systematic orde 
and a Collection of Miscellaneous Pme 
in all branches of Arithmetio have dm 
api>ended to the book. 

4. Exercises in Arith 

metic. 104 pp. Cr. 8yo. (1861 
2s, Or with Answebs, 2s. 6 
Also sold separately in 2 Par 
Is. each. Aiiawer^^.^^^ 



"Mr. Smith's Work is a most nseftil 
publication. The Rules are stated with 

great clearness. The Examples are well , ^^ 

selected and worked out with just 8um-\T\ie 'EXS».C\S«A \!«h^ ^^"^.^^ 
dent detail without being encumbered by \ m OT^kCt \o ^'^^SS.^^S^ ^w^s^ 
too minute explanations ; and there pre- * «wc«t-w -ro^ei Ssv fccnWss^Ko*::"* - 
vailg tbronghont it that iust proportion ot 
theory and practicef which is the crown- 
ingr excellence of an elementary work." 
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WORKS by ISAAC TODHUNTEB, M.A. P.BJ3.. 

FeUow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. 



1. Algebra. 

For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 

Third Edition. 642 pp. (1862). 
Strongly bound in cloth. 7*. 6^?. 

This work contains all the propositions 
which are usually included in elementary 
treatises on Algebra, and a large number 
of Examples for Exercise. The author 
has sought to render the work easily in- 
telligible to students without impairing the 
accuracy of the demonstrations, or con- 
tracting the limits of the subject. The 
Examples have b^n selected with a view 
to illustrate every part of the subject, and 
as the number of them is about sixteen 
hundred and fifty y it is hoped they will 
supply ample exercise for the student. 
Each set of Examples has been carefully 
arranged, commencing with very simple 
exercises, and proceeding gradually to 
those which are less obvious. 



2. Plane Trigonometry 

For Schools and Colleges. 

2nd Edit. 279 pp. (I860). Cm.8vo. 
Strongly bound in cloth. 6«. 

The design of this work has been to ren- 
der the subject intelligible to beginners, 
and at the same time to afford the student 
the opportunity of obtaining all the infor- 
mation which he will require on this branch 
of Mathematics. Each chapter is followed 
by a set of Examples ; those which are 
entitled Miscellaneous ExampleSy togrether 
.with a few in some of the other sets, may 
be advantageously reserved bv the student 
for exercise after he has made some pro- 
gress in the subject. As the Text and Ex- 
amples of the present work have been 
tested by considerable experience in teach- 
ing, the hope is entertained that they will 
be suitable for imparting a sound and com- 
prehensive knowledge of Plane Trigo- 
nometry, together ^th readiness in the 
application of this knowledge to the so- 
ut/on of problems. In the Second Edition 
te binu for the solution of the Examples 
w been considerably increased. 



3. Trigonometrx-. 

For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 

112 pp. Crown 8vo. (1859). 
Strongly bound in cloth. 4*. M. 

This work is constructed an the same 
plan as the Treatise on Plane H^ono- 
metn/, to which it is intended as a sequel. 
Considerable labour has been expended 
on the text in order to render it compre- 
hensive and accurate, and the Examines, 
which have been chiefly selected from Uni- 
versity and CoUege Papers, have all been 
carefolly verified. 

The Integral Calculus 

And* its Applications, 

With numerous Examples. 

Second Edition. 342 pp. (1862). 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 10*. 6^. 

In writing the present TrecUw on ihs 
Integral Calculus^ the object has been to 
produce a work at once elementary and 
; complete-— adapted for the use of beginners, 
' and sufficient for the wants of advanced 
' students. In the selection of the propo- 
' sitions, and in the mode of estabUshLig 
I them, the author has endeavoured to ex- 
hibit fully and clearly the princdides of 
the subject, and to illustrate all thor most 
important results. In order that the stu- 
dent may find in the volume all that he 
requires, a large collection of Examples 
for exercise has been appended to the 
different chapters. 

5. Analytical Statics. 

With ntmierotcs Examples, 

Second Edition. 330 pp. (1858). 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 10». 6d. 

In this work will be found all the pro- 
positions which usually appear in treatises 
on Theoretical Statics. To the difBerent 
chapters Examples are appended, which 
have been selected principally from, the 
University and College EiXammation Pa- 
pers *, tYiefte n9V!l\ twxui&h. ample exardae in 

the app\ica\ioiL ot ^« \kfmsS&(^ <:& ^m 

subject. 
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6. The 
Differential Calculus. 



With numeroiu Examples. 
Third Edition, 398 pp. (1860). 

Crown 8yo. doth, 10s. 6rf, 
Tbii voili i> intended 
pRhcualve Tiew ot the D 

elementary 

the hope th 

qnire a competent acquaintance with the 

■ theorem has been freqnenllj- )ti«n, 
because It IB belieied that the student de- 



as elementary treatise on the 
Theory of Equations. 

With a Cotteetiof of Exan^kt. 
Crown 8to. cloth. 7j. 6d. 
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?. Plane Co-Ordinate 
Geometry 

AS APPLIED TO THE STRATGHT LIHE 

AND THE CONIC SECTIONS; 

With nunierout Exampia. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. 

Crn.8T0.cl, 32epp. (1862). 7». 6rf. 

This Treaiue eihiblts the subject In a 

^mple manner for the benefit of t^e^iojiere, 

volmne ail thst BtndenU niuaily require. 
The Examples at the cad of eaeb ctiapter 

as they have been carefully seleoted irith 
the view of iiiuHlrating the most Impor- 
tant pointe, and have been tested by re- 

pr^n^ much f^ater ttian had heen 
orwinally anUdmed, a large number oi: 
copies of the Tliinl SiaUm has lieen 
printed, and a oanilderBble Tedaotkcm 



9 Hiotory of the Progreu 

of the 
Oalculus of Variatione 

During the Ninetemih Cmtury. 

Sto. cloth. G32 pp. (tS61). IZt. 

It Is ol importance that those -wba with 
t" cultivate ray subject may be able to 
uicertain what iwults have ah'eadj been 
obtained, and thus reserve their strength 

[-^qaered. The Author hss endeavoured 
in thii worli to aecertaln dlstinctiy vhit 
has been efl^ted in the Progress of thb 
CSlculus, Hid to form some esUmata of 
lie manner in which it has been eflMted. 

10. EXAMPLES OF 

Analytical Geometry 
of Three Dimensions. 

76 pp. (1858). Cm. 8to. cloth. U. 
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By J. n. PRATT, M.A. 

Archdeacon of Calcutta, late FeUow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

A Treatise on 
Attractions, 

Za Placets Functions^ and the Figure 
of the Earth. 

Second Edition. Crown 8yo. 126 pp. 
(1861). cloth. 6«. 6<f. 

In the present Treatise the author has 
endeavoured to supply the want of a work 
on a subject of great importance and high 
interest— La Place's Coefficients and Fimc- 
tions and the calculation of the Figure of 
the Earth by means of his remarkable ana- 
lysis. No student of the higher branches 
of Physical Astronomy should be ignorant 
of La Place's analysis and its result—" a 
calculus," says Airy, " the most singular 
tot its nature and the most powerful in its 
application that has ever appeared." 



By O, B. AIRT, M,A, 
Astronomer Royal. 

1. Mathematical Tracts 

On the Lunar and Planetary Theories^ 
Figure of the Earth, the Uhdtdatory 
Theory of Optics, ^c. 

Fourth Edition. 400 pp. (1858). 
8vo. Ids. 

2. Theory of Errors of 

Observations 

And the Combination of Observations. 

103 pp. (1861). Crown 8vo. 6«. 6d. 

In order to spare astronomers and ob- 
servers in natural philosophy the confusion 
and loss of time which are produced by 
referring to the ordinary treatises em- 
bracing both branches of Probabilities, the 
author has thought it desirable to draw 
up this work, relating only to Errors of 
Observation, and to the rules derivable 
from the consideration of these Errors, for 
the Combination of the Results of Obser- 
rationa. The Author has thus also the 
fdvantagre of entering somewhat more 
u/r into several pointa of interest to the 
server, than can posahly be done in a 
yeral Theory o/ Probabilities. 



By GEORGE BOOLE, D.CX. 

Professor of Mathematics in the Queen's 
University, Ireland. 

Differential Equations 

468 pp. (1859). Cm. 8vo. cloth. 14«. 

The Author has endeavoured ia this 
treatise to convey as complete an account 
of the present state of knowledge on the 
subject of Differential Equations as was 
consistoit with the idea of a work in- 
tended, primarily, for elementary instmo- 
tion. llie object has been first of all to 
meet the wants of those who had no pre- 
vious acquaintance witii the subject, and 
also not quite to di8ai^[>oint others who 
might seek for more advanced infonna^ 
tion. The earlier sections of each chatter 
contain that kind of matter which has 
usually been thought suitable for the 
beginner, while the latter ones are devoted 
either to an account of recent disoovoy, 
or to the discussion of suc^ deeper ques- 
tions of principle as are likely to preseat 
themselves to the refleetive stadentin aon- 
nection with the methods and proceflses 
of his previous course. 

2. The Calculus of 
Finite Differences. 

248 pp. (1860). Crown 8vo. doth. 
10». 6rf. 

In this work particular attention has 
been paid to the connexion of tiie methods 
with those of the Differential Calculus— a 
connexion which in some instances in- 
volves far more than a merely formal 
analogy. The work is in some measure 
designed as a seq^uel to the Author't TVao- 
tise on Differential Equationa, and it has 
been composed on the same plan. 



Elementary Statics. 

By the Rev. GEORGE RAWUNSON, 

Professor of Applied Sciences, Elphin- 
stone Coll., Bombay. 

Edited by the Rev. E. 8TURGE8. M,A, 

Rector of Kencott, Oxfordshire. 

(150 pp.) 1860. Cm. 8vo. cL 4». U- 

TYi^ wotW ^& -ouhlifihed under the an- 
fhoTity ot B.. m.. ^exstc^wrj c(l %bite for 
India tor vifie Vn. V>^« Qio^ecusffoX ^^SMy3i& 
\ and CoUege&Vxvlxi^au 
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By P. G. TAIT, M.A., and 

W, J. STEELE, B.A. 

Late Fellows of St. Peter's Coll. Camb. 

Dynamics of a Particle. 

With numerous Extimples. 
304 pp. (1856). Cr. 8vo. cl. 10«. 6^. 

In this Treatise will be found all the 
ordinary^ propositions connected with the 
Dynamics of Particles which can be con- 
veniently deduced without the use of 
D'Alembert's Principles. Throughout the 
book will be found a number of illus- 
trative Examples introduced in the text, 
and for the most part completelv worked 
out ; others, with occasional solutions or 
hints to assist the student are appended to 
each Chapter. 

♦ 

By the Jtev. G. F. CHILDE, M.A, 

Mathranatical Professor in the South 
African College. 

Singular Properties of 
the Ellipsoid 

And Associated Surfaces of the Nth 
Degree. 

152 pp. (1861). 8vo. boards. 10«. ^d. 

As the title of this volume indicates, 
its object is to develope peculiarities in 
the Ellipsoid; and further, to establish 
analogous properties in unlimited con- 
generic series of which this remarkable 
surface is a constituent. 



By J. B. PHEAB, M.A. 

Fellow and late Mathematical Lecturer of 
Clare College. 

Elementary Hydrostatics 

With numerous Examples and 
Solutions, 

Second Edition. 156 pp. (1857). 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 5«. 6rf. 

" An excellent Introductory Book. The 
definitions are very clear : the descriptions 
and explanations are sufficiently fuU and 
intelligible ; the investigations are simple 
and scientific. The examples greatly en- 
hance its value." — English Joitbmal of 
Education. 
This Edition contains 147 Examples, and 

Bolntiona to all tbeee examples are given. 

at the end of the book. 



By Rev, S, PABKINSONy B.B. 

FeUow and Freelector of St. John's Col] 
Cambridge. 

1. Elementary Treatise 
on Mechanics. 

With a Collection of Examples. 

Second Edition. 345 pp. (1861). 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 9». 6rf. 

The Author has endeavoured to rende] 
the present volume suitable as a Manoa 
for the junior classes in Universities ani 
the higher classes in Schools. With fhii 
object there have been included in it thoM 
portions of theoretical Mechanics whiol: 
can be conveniently investigated withoui 
the Differential Calculus, and with oiu 
or two short exceptions the student is not 
presumed to require a knowledge of an] 
branches of Mathematics beyond the ele- 
ments of Algebra, Geometry, and TrigO' 
nometry. A collection of Problems aai 
Examples has been added, chiefly taken 
from the Senate-House and CoUege Ex- 
amination Papers — ^which will, it is trusted, 
be found useful as an exercise for the stu- 
dent. In the Second Edition several ad- 
ditional propositions have been ineorpo- 
rated in the work for the purpose ol 
rendering it more complete, and tiie Col- 
lection of Examples and Problems has 
been largely increased. 



2. A Treatise on Optics 

304 pp. (1859). Crown 8vo. 10«. 6rf. 

A ooUection of Examples and Problems 
has been appended to this work wMch 
are sufficiently numerous and varied 
in character to afford an useful exereise 
for the student : for the greater part of 
them recourse has been had to the Ex- 
amination Papers set in the University and 
the several Colleges during the last twenty 
years. 

Subjoined to the copfous Table of Con- 
tents the author hft&-H«ctas«A^N»N3Ba&!!s&> 
an e\em.«Gi\axN «s««5awfc ^\'«s^Jssn^;^9^;« 



CAMBRIDOS 



Plane Trigonometry. 

AN ELEHENTAKT TREATISE. 



Thl> Tmtlu I 



3.. 6i 



of Uie Uiree daya' EiimlnBtion at Cun 
bridge, with the exception o< proportioni 

anUtfld, About four hundred Eiainpli 
hiTe iMOi >dd(d. iDHiiil; collected froi 
the Bmnlnition Papers of tJie lut ti^ 
Tcan, and gimt pauis hsTe been tilu 
to exclnd« from the hody of th? work an 
wblsh mlElit diBhea rte D a begiiuieT b 
thdr difficniif . 



Arithmetic In Theory 
and Practice. 

Fbr Advanad Flgiilt. 
Pabt I, Croim 8vo. doth. 3<. Od. 

tiH on Arithmetic, in which the Author 
htu endenYOared, from very ahnple prin- 
dpleR, to explain In b full and Hatiaractor; 
mnnCT all tte ijnporlaiit proccBBCs In that 
(uWcot. 

uthor 



CLASS BOOKS. 

By a. B. FUCELS, M.A. 
Frindpal ot WindERDere CaUe(s. 

Conic Sections and 
Algebraic Geometry. 

With immtrma Eaty Sxampla Pro- 
ffrettively arranged. 



TUa book has been written with ipHlil 
lefer^nce io thoee difftonltieA uid minffi- 

-tuiienl when he commence*. With thii 
(ibject in riew. the earlier part of Bn 
-ubject haa been dwelt dd rtt lengQi, oA 
^■eolnetri(lal and nmuerlcil illiuInUoiH ot 
the analfaii have been intiwliieed. Tha 
Biimplei appended to emch wstlai wt 
mostl}' of an elementary desoriptiait. n> 
■ork will, it it hoped, be found to eco- 
lain all that is required by the nnper 
ilauet ot BChoola and by the goKialltf 



By SDWASD JOBS ROVTH, M^A. 

f^low and AsidstaDt Tutor of Bt. Petn^ 

Collie, t^unbridge. 

Dynamics of a System 
of Rigid Bodies. 

With nwnemm Sxamplti. 



le prwjfH have 






ikthatrecourMourtl 

„ innlUthB arithmetfeal 

piix>f has become hopeleaaly long and per- 

Att&B aid of every chapter several ei- 
tiBgtieiitTt been worked out at length,! 
in whleb the teal practical methods ol 
tpnaCftm As TB teea ntreftiUy pointed ont. 



;rtia.— II. B'Alembert'e Prinalnle.— 
;. Motioii iboul a Hied Ajds,-IV, 
>tion in Two Umeuioae,— V. Motko 
a lUgid Body hi Three DimenaiimB.- 
. Motion of 1 Fleiible BtrlBg.— VIL 
ition of a System of Rigid Bodies,— 



fonnd at IhE end of each chapter han 
been chiefly selected from the BEimiMk- 
don Papers set in tin TTniTeraitT ud 
CoUejiea at CuatnUte 4sAei« Ma last tn 
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The 

Cambridge Tear Book 

AND UNIVERSITY ALMANACK 

Por 1862. 

Crown 8vo. 228 pp. price 2«. 6<f. 

The Publication for 1863 will be ready 
on January 1, 1863. 

The specific features of thia annaal pub- 
lication will be obvious at a glance, and 
its value to teachers engaged in preparing 
•todents for, and to parents who are send- 
ing their sons to. the University, and to 
the public generally, will be clear. 

1. The whole mode of proceeding in 
entering a student at the University and 
aft anyparticular College is stated. 

2. The course of the studies as regfulated 
by the University examinations, the man- 
ner of these examinations, and the specific 
subjects and times for the year 1862, are 
given. 

3. A complete account of all Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions at the several Col- 
leges, their value, and the means by which 
they are gained. 

4. A brief summary of all Graces of the 
Senate, Degrees conferred during the year 
1861, and University news generally are 
given. 

5. The Regulations for the Local Ex- 
amination of those who are not members 
of the University, to be held this year, 
with the names of the books on which the 
Examination will be baaed, and the date 
on which the Examination will be held. 



By N. M. FERRERS, M.A, 

Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of 
Gonville and Caius CoUege, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 

Trilinear Co-Ordinates 

The Method of Seeiprocal FolarSy 
and the Theory of FrojeetUes, 

154 pp. (1861). Cr. 8vo. cl. 6«. 6<f. 

The object of the Author in writing 
on this subject has mainly been to place 
it on a basis altogether independent of ttie 
ordinary Cartesian System, instead of re- 
garding it as onlv a special form of abridged 
Notation. A snort chapter on Determi' 
nants baa been introduced* 



By J, C. SNOWBALL, M,A, 
Late Fellow of St. John's CoU. Cambridge. 

Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry. 

With the Construction and Use of 
Tables of Logarithms, 

Ninth Edition. 240 pp. (1857). 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6rf. 

In preparing a new edition, the proofs 
of some of the more important propositions 
have been roidered more strict and ge- 
neral ; and a considerable addition, of more 
than two hundred Examples, taken prin- 
cipally from the questions in the Examina- 
tions of Colleges and the University, has 
been made to the collection of Exsonples 
and Problems for practice. 



■ 



By W. H, DREW, M,A, 
Second Master of Blackheath School. 

Geometrical Treatise 
on Conic Sections. 

With a eopiotts Collection of Examples. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
4«. 6^;. 

In this work the subject of Conic Sec- 
tions has been placed before the student 
in such a form that, it is hoped, after 
mastering the elements of Euchd, he may 
find it an easy and interesting continuation 
of his geometrical studies. With a view 
also of rendering the work a complete 
Manual of what is required at the Uni- 
versities, there have been either embodied 
into the text, or inserted amon^ the ex- 
amples, every book work question, prob- 
lem, and rider, which has been proposed 
in the Cambridge examinations up to the 
present time. 

Solutions to the Pro- 
blems in Drew's Co- 
nic ^^cX»\!C2rck&. 
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CAMBRIDGE CLASS BOOKS 



Senate-House Mathe- 
matical Problems. 

With Solutions, 

1848-51. By Febkses andjACKBON. 8vo. 

158. 6d. 
1848-51. (Riders). By Jameson. 8to. 

7s. 6d. 
1854. By Walton and Mackenzie. 

10«. 6^. 
1857. By Campion and Walton. 8vo. 

Ss.6d. 
1860. By RoiTTH and Watson. Crown 

8yo. is. 6d. 

The above books contain Problems and 
Examples which have been set in the 
Cambridge Senate-hoase Examinations at 
various periods during the last twelve 
years, together with Solutions of the same. 
The Solutions are in all cases given by 
the Examiners themselves or under their 
sanction. 

4 

By H. A. MORGAN, M.A. 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

A Collection of Mathe- 
matical Problems and 
Examples. 

With Answers, 

190 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo. 65. 6rf. 

This book contains a number of prob- 
lems, chiefly elementary, in the Mathe- 
matical subjects usually read at Cam- 
bridge. They have been selected from 
the papers set during late years at Jesus 
College. Very few of them are to be met 
with in other collections, and by far the 
larger number are due to some of the most 
distinguished Mathematicians in the Uni- 
versity. 

By J, HERBERT LATHAM, M.A. 
Civil Engineer. 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF 

Wrought-Iron Bridges 

Embracing the Practical Application 
qf the Principles of Mechanics to 
XTrotf^ht-Iron Oirder- Work. 

'*^e great merit of this book is that 
aealB with practice more than theory. 



All the calculations in the book connected 
with the strength of girders are based upon 
their actual application which aboirnds im 
practical investigations into girder-work 
in all its bearings, and will be welcomed 
as one of the most valuable contributions 
yet made to this important branch of 
engineering," — Athenjbxjm. 



By a W. UNDERWOOD, M.A. 

yice-Prindpal of the Collegiate Instita- 
tion, Liverpool. 

A Short Manual of 
Arithmetic. 

Fcp. 8vo. 96 pp. (1860). d. 28, 6d. 

The object aimed at by the Compiler of 
this Manual is to bring before junior 
students so much of the Theory of Arith- 
metic as may be fairly expected of them, 
and to present it in such a form that the 
study of the Science may become to some 
extent a mental training. It is rather 
a Grammar of Arithmetic than a treatise 
on that subject, and should for the muofit 
part be committed to memory. It wlQ 
be found well adapted for vipo. voce ex- 
amination, and enable candidates to pre- 
pare themselves for the Lo<»l Univemty 
Examinations. The Definitions are briefly 
and carefully worded. Each rule is stated 
so as to include the proof of it where tliJs 
was possible. 

♦ — 

Cambridge XTniversity 
Examination Papers. 

Crown 8vo. 184 pp. 28, 6d, 

A Collection of all the Papers set at the 
Examinations for the Degrees, the 
various Triposes, and the Theological 
Certificates in the University, with List 
of Candidates Examined and of thoee 
Approved, and an Index to the Subjects. 
1860-61. 

Previous Examination, 1860 — ^PreviotM 
Examination, 1861 — B.A. Degree Exami- 
nation, I860— B. A. Degree Examination, 
Jan. and May, 1861— Bachelor of Laws Ex- 
amination, 1860— Bachelor of Laws Ex- 
amination, 1861— Bachelor of Medicine Ex- 
aminations, 1861— Classical Tripos, 1861— 
Moral Sciences Tripos, 1861 — Natonl Sd- 
enceft TtIvo%A%^^^ —Smith's Prises, Jttl 
— Cliaxice\\oT^% 'NL«dA\& lot \«|!iil < 
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Bu JOHN K B. MAYOR, M.A. 

PeOow and Classical Lecturer of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

1. Juvenal. 

With English Notes, 

t64 pp. (1854). Crown 8vo. cloth. 
10«. 6^. 

"A School edition of Juvenal, which, 
Vn: really ripe scholarship, extensive ac- 
luaintance with Latin literature, and fa- 
oiliar knowledge with Continental criti- 
dsm, ancient and modem, is unsurpassed, 
re do not say among English School-books, 
rat among English editions generally." 
Sdinburqh Review. 



»»_ 



2. Cicero's 

Second Philippic. 

With English Notes, 

68 pp. (1861). Fcp. 8vo. cloth. Ss. 

The Text is that of Halm's 2nd edition, 
LeipsL^, Weidmann, 1858), with some 
orrections from Madvig's 4th Edition 
Oopenhagen, 1858). Halm's Introduction 
as been closely translated, with some 
dditioDB. His notes have been curtailed, 
mitted, or enlarged, at discretion; pas- 
ftges to which he gives a bare reference, 
re tar the most part printed at length ; 
>r flie Greek extracts an English version 
as been substituted. A large body of 
otee, chiefly grammatical and historical, 
as been added from various sources. A 
St of books useful to the student of 
ioetOj a copious Argument, and an Index 
I the mtroduction and notes, complete the 
x>k. 



By P, FROST, Jan., M,A. 
&te Fellow of St. John's Coll. Cambridge. 

liucydides. Book VI. 

"^Uh English Notes, Map and Index. 
8vo. cloth. 7*. Qd. 

It has been attempted in this work to 
eilitate the attainment of accuracy in 
inslation. With this end in view the 
xtbM been, treated grammatically. 



By B, DRAKE, M.A. 
Late Fellow of King's ColL Cambridge. 

1. Demosthenes on the 

Crown. 

With English NoUt. 

Second Edition. To which ia pre- 
fixed ^SCHINES AGAINST CtEBI- 

PHON. With English Notes. 

287 pp. (1860). Fcap. 8vo. cl. 6». 

The first edition of the late Mr. Drake's 
edition of Demosthenes de Corona having 
met with considerable acceptance in 'vari- 
ous Schools, and a new edition being called 
for, the Oration of ^schines against Ctesi- 
phon, in accordance with the wishes of 
many teachers, has been appended witii 
useful notes by a competent scholar. 

2. iEschyli Eumenides 

With English Verse Translation^ 
Copious Introduction, and Notes, 

8vo. 144. pp. (1853). 7«. 6d. 

** Mr. Drake's ability as a critical Scho- 
lar is known and admitted. In the edition 
of the Eumenides before us we meet with 
him also in the capacity of a Poet and 
Historical Essayist. The translation is 
flowing and melodious, elegant and scho- 
larlike. The Greek Text is well printed : 
the notes are clear and useful."— Ovab- 

DTAli. 



By C. MERIVALE, B,B, 
Author of «*A History of Bome," ftc. 

Sallnst. 

With English Notes, 

Second Edition. 172 pp. (1858). 
Fcap. 8vo. 4«. M. 

" This School edition of Sallust is pre- 
cisely what the School edition of a Latin 
author ought to be. No useless words 
are spent in it, and no words that could 
be of use are spared. The text has been 
carefully collated with the best editions. 
With the work is given a full current of 
extremely weU-selected annotations."— 
The Examinee. 

The " C«\u»i:^ owi. ^'^ ViWs%x«jC' •««»* 
be Had wporateVi^ V^^«* '^^ ^*^' *~*^ 
bound. \n cloiK. 



\ 



1. Help to liatin 
Qrammar. 

With Eaty Exerci!ei,and Vocabuia 
Crown Syo. cloth. 4l. 6rf. 



mli^ to Wacb«t and g 
oiu paH. The stylt 
and AtrUdngly Bimplf 
«Ap1anatlona preciaeb 
and thorau^bly pipla 



CAMBBIDQS CLASS BOOKS 

By EDWARD TSBINO, iCJ. 
Bud llaat^ at Hpiungluua SaIudI. 

Elements of Gramftiar 
Taught in EngMsh. 

With Quatiaa. 

Third Edition. 136 pp. (1860). 

Demf 18ma. 2t. 

3. The Child's EngliBh 
Grammar. 



2. Kellenica. 

A FIEST GREEK READING BOOK. 
Second Edit. Feap. 8to. cl. 3«. 6rf. 
In thB iMt Iwenly chapleca at :h. 

clear a j<tyl« and In such Bimple UnEuai:i 
thai tbe author doubta whctber any taaii. 

3. The Seven Kings of ^^ 
Bome. 

^ First Latin Eeading Book. 
Second Edit. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. ; 
This Tork is intended to supply lUr il 






ch iiave been uaed already 

English has been mucti naglBcttd, nay bj 
- me aide a< an ImpOMiliafty. 

e medley of a'rMtraryTOlB 
: the student, which applied 
ertaln cumber of InAtaiiccfl, 



r a philolDitloil tr 



EngUsb collector of tentencet, and he will 
not be found ■ dull one. 

4. Vocabulary and Ex- 
ercises on "The Seven 
Kings of Bome." 

Fcp. 8vo. cloth. 2j. 6rf. 
'.* ^s rocaiularfi and Exemaet ti. .., . 
"tie ie had botmd up ioi(A " The 
^"^ £ring, ^ Samt." 5», eioiA, > 



School Songs. 

aONQB POK 



EAVLffi. is Bet. E. TBBISfB m 
H. KICCH3B- 
UAknQ €>ue. 1 a. %JL 
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EDWARD THRINQ, M.A. 
id Master of Uppingham School. 

L Pirst Latin Con- 
staming Book. 

?. (1856). Fcap. 8vo. 2». 6rf. 

Construing Book is drawn up on 
tne sort oi graduated scale as the 
''s English Oratnmar. Passages 
the best Latin Poets are gradually 
ip Into their perfect shape. The 
irds altered, or inserted as the pass- 
3 on, are printed in Italics. It is 
by this plan that the learner, -whilst 
ng the rudiments of language, may 
lis mind -with good poetry and a 
vocabulary. 



(gbus Cla^s §00b» 
1. 

?y C. J. VAUOHAN, D.D. 
ad Master of Harrow School. 

Paul's Epistle to 
the Romans. 

Treek Text with English Notes. 

d Edition. Crown Svo. cloth. 
(1861). 55. 

ledicating this work to his elder 
at Harrow, the Author hopes that 
Iciently indicates what is and what 
to be looked for in it. He desires 
Td his impression, derived from the 
ence of many years, that the Epis- 
' the New Testament, no less than 
ospelB, are capable of fbmishing 
and solid instruction to the highest 
; of our Public Schools. If they are 
t accurately, not controversially; 
ely, not negatively; authorita- 
yet not dogmatically ; taught with 
nd constant reference to their literal 
ig, to the connexion of their parts, 
sequence of their argument, as well 
their moral and spiritual instruc- 
they will interest, they will inform, 
'ill elevate ; they will inspire a re- 
e for Scripture never to be dis- 
, they will awaken a desire to drink. 



\eeply of the Word of God, certain \ , _ _ iicitex 

irtobe gratifled and ftilfiUed. \ »•»■» Yft* \>^«^^* 



2. 

Notes for Lectures on Confir- 
mation : With Suitable Prayers. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 4th 

Edition. 70 pp. (1862). 
Fcp. Svo. 1«. 6rf. 

This work, originall;^ prepared for the 
use of Harrow School, is published in the 
belief that it may assist the labours of 
those who are engaged in preparing can- 
didates for Confirmation, and who find it 
difficult to lay their hand upon any one 
book of suitable instruction at once suffi- 
ciently full to furnish a synopsis of the 
subject, and sufficiently elastic to give free 
scope to the individual judgment in the 
use of it. 

3. 
The Churcli Catediism III118- 
trated and Explained. By 
ARTHUK RAMSAY, M.A. 
18mo. cloth. 

4. 

Hand-Book to Butler's Ana- 
logy. By C. A. SWAINSON, 
M.A. 66 pp. (1866). Crown 8vo. 
Is. ed. 

6. 
History of the Christian 
Church during: the First 
Three Centuries, and the 
Beformation in England. 
By W. SIMPSON, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. Fcp. 8yo. doth. 3«. 6d. 

6. 
Anal3rsis of Paley's Eviden- 
ces of Christloxd^^ ^-^ 

A 11 R^^ l>^?.R\- -SSia^* ^*.^A 
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CAMBKIDGE MANUALS 



FOU THEOLOGhlOAIj STUDENTS. 



UNIFORMLY PRINTED AND BOUND. 



This Series of Theological MiNFixs has been published with 
the aim of supplying Books concise, comprehensive, and accurate ; 
convenient for the Student, and yet interesting to the gen^ 
reader. 



1. History of the Cliristian 
Church during the Middle 
Ages. By Archdeacon HARD- 
WICK. Second Edition. 482 pp. 
(1861). With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
doth. 10«. %d. 

This Volunie claims to be r^arded as 
an integral and independent treatise on 
the Mediseval Church. The History own- 
mences with the time of Oregory the Great, 
to the year 1520,— the year when Luther, 
having been extruded from those Churches 
that adhered to the Communion of the 
Pope, established a provisional form of 
government and opened a fresh era in the 
history of Europe. 

2. History of the Christian 
Church during the Refor- 
mation. By Archdn. HARD- 
WICK. 459 pp. (1856). Crown 
Svo. cloth. 10«. 6rf. 

This "Work forms a Sequel to the Au- 
thor's Book on The Middle Ages. The 
Author's wish has been to give the reader 
a trust-worthy version of those stirring 
incidents which mark the Reformation 
period. 

3. History of the Book of Com- 
znon Prayer. With a Eationale 

of its Omcea. By FRANCIS 



has been reopened with great leaixiing and 
accurate research, and it is mainly with 
the view of epitomizing their extemdve 
publications, and correcting by their help 
the errors and misoonceptions which had 
obtained currency, tiiat the present 
volume has been put together. 

4. History of the Canon of 
the New Testament during 
the First Four Ce nturi es. 
By BROOKE FOSS WEST- 
COTT, M.A. 694 pp. (1865). 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 12«. 6d. 

The Author has endeavoured to connect 
the history of the New Teetam«nt Canon 
with the growth and consolidation of tiie 
Church, and to point out the relation 
existing between uie amount of evidence 
for the authentid^ of its o(»nponflmt parts 
and the whole mass of Christian literature. 
Such a method of inquiry will convey both 
the truest notion of the connexion of the 
written Word with the living Body of 
Christ, and the surest convicti(Hai of its 
divine authority. 

6. Introduction to the Study 

of the GOSPELS. ByBROOO 

FOSS WESTCOTT, M.A. 468 
pp. (1860). Crown Svo. dotii. 
lOa. 6d. 

liYuA \>ooVl ia intended to be an Intr> 




464 



Auttiox Yiaa 






> «ie cou«e of the last twenty yeaw\Btud:, ^^!^J^^t'^^\S^^ ^^ 
^hole question of liturgical knowledge > and conac^a^^ \«TW©««tT«a». 
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FOETHCOMING BOOKS. 

1. 
An Elementary Treatise on the Planetary Theory. 

By C. H. H. CHEYNE, RA., Scholar of St- John's College. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 6«. 6^. \Ju9t ready, 

2. 

A Treatise on Geometry of Three Dimensions. 

By PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., St. John's College, and JOSEPH 
WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge. 8vo. 18*. 

*#* TTie First Portion has been issued far the convenience of Cambridffi 
Students : the concluding portion will appear about Christmas, 1862. 

3. 

An Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. 

By WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., F.E.S., late Fellow of St 
Peter's College, Cambridge, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow; and PETER GUTHRIE TAIT, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. With numerons Illus- 
trations. [i« tJie Fress. 

4. 

An Elementary Treatise on Quaternions. 

With numerous Examples. By P. G. TAIT, M.A., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in fiie University of Edinburgh. [Freparing. 

5. 

First Book of Algebra. For Schools. 

By J. C. W. ELLIS, M.A., and P. M. CLARKE, M. A., Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. [Freparing. 

6. 

Aristotelis de Rhetorica. 

With Notes and Introduction. By R M. COPE, M.A., Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

7. 

Me JVew Testament in tfce Origmal ^^^:;32^ 

Text revised by B. F. WE8TC0TE,'WI«^m vsA^ -"^ • ^ 
formerly Fellows of Trinity CoUege. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.'S 

CAMBBIDOE SCHOOL CLASS BOOKS. 

I. 

Euclid for Colleges and Schools. 

By I. tODHUNTER, M.A., F.RS., Fellow and Principal Mathe- 
matical Lecturer of St John's College, Cambridge^ ISmo. 3«. 6<f. 

II. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. 

By H. J. ROBY, M.A., Under Master of Dulwich College Upper 
School, late Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St John's College, 
Cambridge. 18mo. 2^. M, 

in. 

An Elementary History of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A., Vicar of "Witton, Norfolk, late 
Fellow of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. 18mo. 2«. 6rf. 

♦#♦ These volumes, forming the first portion of Macmillan and Co*s 
Elementary School Class Books, are handsomely printed and 
bound. All the volumes of the series will be published at a low price 
to ensure an extensive sale in the Schools of the United Kingdom and 
t?ie Colonies. 

The following will shortly be published: 

The School Class Book of Arithmetic. 

By BARNARD SMITH, M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge. 

Algehra for Beginners. 

By L TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 

The Bible Word-Book. 

A Glossary of old English Bible "Words with Illustrations. 
By J. EASTWOOD, M.A., St John's College, Cambridge, and 
Incumbent of Hope, near Sheffield, and W. ALDIS WEIGHT, 
M.A.^ Trinity College, Cambridge. 

*0 * Other Volumes will he announced in cEue course. 



$nnUt bs Smtvd^n |almei, S^xbtttu SbtttA, €.m\jt6i^. 
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